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EDITORIAL 


Al a Federation Conference we were discussing a Bible 
passage on the meaning of revelation. Our more or less clever 
remarks did not seem to throw much light on the subject and we 
had the uneasy feeling that we did not really come to grips with 
the Bible. Suddenly one student broke in: “Why does God 
make things so difficult for us?” From that moment onward 
we were dealing with real issues. 

For it is a real question. The Bible is not afraid to raise 
it again and again and does not consider ii blasphemous. Why 
then should we be more pious than the Bible and be afraid to face 
the question ? 

The articles in this number do nol “ solve the problem”, 
for their common message is thet God’s dealings with men are 
not a problem io be solved, bul a realily to be known in life. 
Bui they give us glimpses into the “ mysteries of the Kingdom ”, 
and thus help us lo convert our protesi against God’s unfairness 
into the obedience and the joy of faith. 
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Why does God make Things so difficult ? 


E. SAMBAYYA 


Difficullies concerning Belief 


Some preachers give us the impression that the Christian 
life is about the easiest thing in the world, but any real 
Christian can tell you that the way to godliness is full of 
difficulties. It is not so hard to understand those problems 
of our religious life which are caused by our ignorance, willful 
disobedience and by “ Satan ”. But what puzzles us most, 
is that God makes things so difficult for us as if He were 
mocking us. There appears to be no relief from continual 
doubts within and constant difficulties without. 

Belief in God seems to be anything but easy except when 
everything goes on smoothly. We are taught that God has 
made Himself known to us, and given Himself to us in Jesus 
Christ, but this self-communication of God raises innumerable 
problems. Take for instance the saying of our Lord, that 
salvation is of the Jews. This saying constitutes a great 
offence. It is in fact one of the major difficulties in the way 
of many Christians, and not only those in Germany. It 
casts a deep shadow over the Gospel of God. It is not easy 
to understand why God should choose Israel as His medium 
of revelation and His incarnation, and that the very same 
people should be the arch-unbelievers and victims of every 
form of persecution in the world. Moreover, it looks almost 
like partiality that God should choose the Hebrew race, 
enter into a special covenant with them, and give them 
prophets and kings, especially when we consider the great 
spiritual awakening in lands like Iran, India and Greece long 
before Christ. Why should God choose the most. stiff- 
necked people from an obscure corner of the world through 
which to make Himself known ? 

Jesus of Nazareth is so much embedded in the religious 
and political history and ideologies of the Jewish people that 
you cannot understand him unless you understand the 
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religious ideas and history of the Jews. Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, is also the Messiah of the Jews; and 
it is clear from the Gospels that the non-recognition, and 
later on the rejection of this claim of Jesus by the Jews of 
Jerusalem led to his death on the Cross. The life of Jesus 
Christ, his teaching, and the manner of his death puzzled not 
only his own people, whose age-long expectations he came to 
fulfil, but also many honest enquirers of all times. From 
the beginning to the end there seems to be a mystery, a sort 
of veil, hanging over the life. and person of Jesus Christ 
partially veiling and partially revealing the glory of God. 
He came of a very humble origin ; he was born in an extra- 
ordinary manner (the manner of his birth creates endless 
difficulties), but in very humble circumstances ; he claimed 
to teach openly, but his method of teaching through parables 
and not in plain speech seems to indicate that his teaching is 
intended for the elect and the “ few ”; and his death is the 
darkest moment in history. 

There is a great deal of hiddenness about the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ, and this hiddenness seems incom- 
patible with the fullest revelation of Godinhim. The recorded 
story of the temptations of Jesus in the Gospels still remains a 
difficulty in spite of many very good interpretations. Jesus 
did not explain clearly to his contemporaries who he was. 
He evaded a direct answer to the earnest enquiry of John 
the Baptist, and to the many questions of the religious leaders 
of Jerusalem concerning his credentials. He refused to give 
“a sign ” to the people so that they might believe in him as 
their long expected Messiah. He made incredible claims and 
disheartening promises which were most enigmatic even to 
his disciples. As if drawn by fate he goes to Jerusalem, 
rouses opposition there, and finally is crucified. On the 
whole, he was a great disappointment to his people, and even 
to his own disciples. Can this really be the self-revelation of 
God to mankind ? If anywhere God’s revelation of Himself 
is enigmatic, and at once fascinating and repelling, it is so in 
‘Jesus of Nazareth. Kierkegaard who has wrestled with this 
mystery says, that the response it evokes in us is that of 
being offended by him. To believe in him is to make that 
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absurd act of faith which is an upward leap of human person- 
ality in spite of all the things which make belief difficult. 

None the less Jesus Christ is sent to us and for us, that 
we may believe in him. If Jesus Christ is sent for all sorts 
of men and conditions like the German Christians, the 
pantheistic Hindus, the monotheistic Muslims, and the 
realistic Europeans, why does he make his revelation so 
difficult ? The Cross of Christ is central to the self-revelation 
of God, and yet it is an offence and foolishness to thinkers 
and religious men of all times. Though Jesus Christ fre- 
quently said that it was necessary for him to die on the Cross, 
to the ordinary student of history it is plain that the death 
of Jesus was a legal murder brought about by some fanatical 
Jews through the instrumentality of a timid Roman governer. 
From the simple acceptance of this commonplace execution 
of a misunderstood Galilean to the sublime faith in the 
“lamb of God slain from the foundation of the world ” is a 
leap of faith which only a Christian is capable of making ! 

With all this we are expected to believe in the finality of 
Christianity, a proposition which rouses the hostility of the 
non-Christian world against the apparent arrogance and 
snobbishness of the Christian religion. How can we even 
defend this claim ? 


Difficulties in practical Life 


Every day one is conscious of living in a world which is 
out of joint. The world seems to be full of many broad 
avenues leading to wickedness. The broad ways of life are 
constantly thronged while the pathways, to goodness are 
narrow and unfrequented. It needs great effort, nay it goes 
against the grain for us to tread the path of righteousness. 
Something within tells me that my vocation is to walk on the 
bylane of goodness, but my natural inclination is to join 
the happy throngs on the highroads to evil. This is a puzzle 
indeed, for why should I be endowed with a propensity to 
evil and with it be given the knowledge that I should be 
perfect as my Father in heaven? This kind of difficulty 
presents itself to people in various forms. Some keep fighting 
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a losing battle with their sex life; to others there is an 
unending tension between Church going and picture going. 
Fven St. Paul and St. Augustine had experienced similar war 
between the flesh and the spirit. The experience of the 
saints shows that they were not free from this internal warfare 
till the end of their lives. But it does not alter the fact that 
this is a most obvious difficulty in our own lives. 

Then we have the big difficulty concerning suffering. 
Men and women of many generations have been crying to 
God for light on the mystery of inequality and handicap in 
life, unmerited suffering and evil environment. Job and 
Jeremiah complained to God saying, “ Wherefore doth the 
way of the wicked prosper ? ”, and the Psalmist makes the 
pathetic supplication, “ how long, O Lord ? ”. God brings 
no relief and does not give a direct answer. He is amazingly 
silent. Jesus evaded direct answers to the questions concern- 
ing unmerited suffering, and the cause of suffering. The 
problem of suffering is not of academic interest to men who 
are called upon to bear pain. Job, Jeremiah and some of 
the Psalmists cannot be considered as mere speculators. 
Karma, the inexorable law of rewards and punishments gives 
an explanation which is convincing but not satisfying. We 
are not under a blind and mechanical law. With Job a 
Christian can say, “ my redeemer liveth ”; and therefore it 
is only to Him that he can complain at all times. 

The Oxford Group Movement has rendered lasting service 
to Christianity by emphasizing the need of guidance, i.e. 
knowing the will of God in daily life. Much has been written 
and said about the value of guidance, but no one could tell 
us the fool-proof method of knowing the will of God in all 
matters. Access to the will of God still lies in the realm of 
approximations and possibilities. It is not uncommon for 
a group of people to have contradictory guidance on one and 
the same subject. Why is it difficult for us to know God’s 
will ? At Oxford last Summer the delegates of the “ Life 
and Work ” Conference sought to express the Christian 
conviction on the question of war. They approached the 
question prayerfully. They longed for God’s guidance. In 
the end they reported that they could not reach unanimity 
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on the subject. Why is guidance difficult ? Does God 
make it so ? 

Closely connected with guidance is the problem of 
“ unanswered prayer ” with which most of us are acquainted. 
It may have been a sick child on whose behalf we interceded 
with no apparent result ; or an erring youth who went down 
the precipice in spite of our prayer and protestations only 
to break himself on the rock of his own foolishness. We do 
not know how to be comforted. Why does God make 
things so difficult even for His saints ? 

Finally, we have the difficulty concerning death. The 
fear of death has not left us. We hang on to life even in the 
midst of pain, poverty, and loneliness. We dread death, 


perhaps due to the fact that we know very little about it.» 


The “ Christian hope ” has not minimized the fear of death. 
Perhaps some of us know vaguely that we cannot perish so 
long as we are loved by God; but that brings no comfort to 
a bereaved mother. Here again why does God make things 
so difficult when more light and knowledge concerning that 
mysterious land of death could bring comfort to those that 
trust in Him ? 


God knows why 


I do not propose to attempt an answer to this question. 
Nevertheless I wish to say that half the battle is won as soon 
as we recognize that it is God who is the maker of all things 
visible and invisible. Heisonthe throne. We, His children, 
can go to Him at all times with our difficulties. The fact 
that certain difficulties in our life are unintelligible to us only 
indicates that we are finite and hence suffer from the limita- 
tions of our creatureliness ; but the knowledge of our finitude 
does not lessen our difficulty in any way ! 

We cannot and do not know God’s ways unless He makes 
them known to us. It is not possible even to have faith in 
God unless He Himself makes such a faith possible. It is 
not flesh and the blood that can reveal to us the nature of 
God and His ways with men, but God Himself in His great 
mercy makes belief in Him possible... Therefore, the way to 
deeper knowledge of God is to divest one’s self of all precon- 
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ceived notions concerning Him and acquire the simplicity, 
the natural humility, and the sense of perpetual wonder of 
the child. Perhaps that explains why it was more possible 
for the disciples of Jesus, who were very simple and unedu- 
cated men, to understand him ; and also why the first and the 
foremost to respond to the Christian Gospel are the simplest 
and humblest of men in each country, like the untouchables 
in India. Therefore, the question why God makes things 
difficult hits back at us like a boomerang. No one else but 
God can tell us why things are as they are, either pleasant or 
unpleasant. And He can tell us only when we can listen to 
Him with the attention of our whole being. Thus it is only 
in actual life, when we are engrossed in the humdrum activities 
of daily existence accepting the situation in which He has 
placed us, being faithful to the task He has assigned us, that 
He can disclose to us the mystery of pain or shed light on the 
difficulties in the way of belief. It is only when man obeys 
God that He is in a mood to listen to him; and thus the 
road to deeper knowledge of God is through obedience. 
Our complaint against God that He gives us no guidance 
is idle. It is true that we cannot know the will of God on 
abstract and general questions. God’s guidance has to be 
sought in each concrete situation and it is unique. The basic 
question is whether we can really afford to know and whether 
we are ready to follow the will of God when it is made known 
to us. It is only in proportion to our readiness to obey Him 
that He can make His will known to us. Jesus knew the 
will of God on each occasion and in every detail of his life. 
Every time the will of God was disclosed to him, he obeyed 
God. On one occasion such obedience meant hell and the 
death of the Cross to him. He never disobeyed God, and 
for that reason he is called the perfect son, and the sinless 
one. Thus the whole question comes back to us for solution. 
It is in doing God’s will and obeying Him to the best of our 
ability that we get to know His ways with men. No one has 
expressed this more convincingly than that gifted and obedient 
servant of God, Albert Schweitzer, who says, “ and to those who 
obey Him He will reveal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the 
sufferings which they shall pass through in His fellowship . . .”. 
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The Lord’s Swaddling Clothes 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 


“JT pray and faithfully warn every devout Christian, not to 
stumble at the simple speech and story . . . For this is the 
Scripture which makes foolish all the wise and clever, and lies open 
only to the smalland foolish . . . Here thou wilt find the swad- 
dling clothes and manger, within which Christ lies, and to which also 
the angel pointed the shepherds. Poor and humble swaddling 
clothes they are, but dear is the treasure, Christ, that lies within.” 


Luther’s Foreword to the Old Testament. 


The enigmatic Book 


Let us be honest : the Bible is a very peculiar book : 
unique in its greatness but unique also in its complete scorn 
for all that our human wisdom would have tried to make of it 
in writing it. 

So, before helping us to solve our problems, the Bible itself 
sets us a problem ; or more accurately, it is in itself a problem. 
Why this splendid challenge to all human wisdom ? Why this 
voluntary humiliation of God, revealing Himself in the stum- 
bling words of a language that sometimes seems too human ? 
Truly they are poor swaddling clothes, as Luther said, in 
which Christ was wrapped in that first cradle of the Torah 
and the prophets ; in those rolls whereof it was yet written that 
not one jot should pass away before all things be accomplished 

A strange revelation that wraps itself up in folk lore, 
arithmetises itself in enumerations and genealogies, codifies 
itself into a manual of common law, and dances savage dances 
of joy over the corpses of the adversary. Christian, where 
amongst all this is thy God to be found ? 

Truly, Jahveh has given a sporting chance to his adver- 
saries in all ages. He contradicts himself constantly. He is 
the God of mercy, and whole chapters are devoted to de- 
scribing the massacres which He ordered ; worse than that, 
when Israel is moved to pity God chastises him for dis- 
obedience. And what crime have all the massacred popula- 
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tions committed ? Their only offence is that they chance to 
_ occupy the country destined by God for His elect. Jahveh 
has a peculiar taste for arbitrary decisions. He loves Jacob 
and hates Esau. He hardens the heart of Pharaoh the better 
to show forth His glory. He is jealous of His power. He 
confuses the tongues of the nations lest they should under- 
stand each other too well and succeed in all their plans 
(Gen. xi. 6). His sovereign will selects a few miserable tribes 
of slaves, drags them by force through the deserts and governs 
_ them by terror and punishment (Ex. xix. 12-13). He promises 
them a land flowing with milk and honey ; and what sort of 
life will they live in it ? centuries of intestine struggle, 
followed by centuries of invasions, until the final dispersion. 
And, ever again, the great dream of deliverance recedes to 
the horizon. Christian, where amongst all this is your God 
to be found ? 

No, this Revelation does not force itself upon us as an 
evident truth. It has two faces, the positive and the 
negative ; it can be read equally well, if I may say so, on the 
right side or the reverse. It attracts or repels ; humanly 
speaking, this book is the greatest as well as the most dis- 
concerting of books. This mystery requires a key. This 
God is truly un Dieu Masjué!. 

But who will unmask Him ? 

Will it be historical criticism ? Will it be sociology ? 
Will it be the history of comparative religions ? 

It was once thought so. Honest Christians have tried 
to save God’s honour by working out God’s part and man’s 
part in the Bible stories; all that seems to us “ credible ” 
is God’s part; the rest are men’s additions. We save God’s 
honour by charging Him with irresponsibility ; it is not His 
fault if men whose business it was to proclaim Him have 
deformed His intentions or mutilated His thought. 

But do they not see that it is a solution which solves 
nothing ? For it still does not answer the question why God 
allowed this deformation, this mutilation. Why did He 
choose these broken reeds as instruments of His revelation ? 


1 Thomas Fallot. 
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Let us then simply recognize that the difficulty is as 
great as ever and that it is not in the power of human wisdom 
to resolve it. The answer is to be found elsewhere, -- in 
the Bible itself. But before hearing its answer let us listen 
to the ‘' whys” of which it also is full. 


The Why of the Man of God 


For here is the most astonishing thing : all the objections 
which rise to our lips were formulated in the Bible before 
they entered our heads. Do we declare that the ways of 
God are incomprehensible ? The Bible said so before we 
did, and much more forcibly than we ever shall. Are we 
troubled by suffering ? Its De Profundis has accents that 
no secular literature will ever equal. Do we raise the problem 
of evil? It raises nothing else from the Second Chapter 
of Genesis to the final Maranatha. 

And all through the book, right up to the great cry of 
Golgotha, “ whys ” ascend to God; not the “ whys ” of the 
incredulous : but the “ whys ” of believers. 

The man of God in the Old Testament is not a saint; 
but simply a man whose relations with God are, if I may say 
so, truthful ones; a man to whom God has spoken, whom 
God has taken captive, and who answers ; a man truly man 
who sometimes says “ yes ” because God has taken hold of 
him, and sometimes resists, argues and kicks against the 
pricks ; a man who, just because his relationship with God 
is serious and true, expresses himself with audacious liberty. 
No pious resignation there, yea rings as true as nay. 

Moses struggles against God and delivers Him an ultima- 
tum : “ Forgive (this people) their sin, or else blot me out of 
thy book ”. Jeremiah is so weary of the prophet’s job that 
he curses the day of his birth (Jer. xx. 14, 18) ; can blasphemy 
be carried further ? He is weary of “ crying violence and 
oppression ” (Jer. xx. 8). He is tired of uttering threats 
which are not put into execution : 


“ Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee : 
yet let me talk with thee of thy judgments : 
Wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper ? 
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wherefore are all they happy that deal very treacher- 

ously ti” (Jer: xi 1 

The prophet Habakkuk savours the full bitterness of 
the scandal of unpunished wrong : 


“O Lord, how long shall I cry, 

and thou wilt not hear ! 

even cry out unto thee of violence, 

and thou wilt not save ! 

Why dost thou shew me iniquity, 

and cause me to behold grievance ? ” (Hab. i. 2-3). 


The prophet and the psalmist know the irony of the 
unbelievers who, faced with a world where evil seems to 
triumph, “ continually say : Where is thy God ? ” (Ps. xlii). 

They know the greatest of all distresses : the distress 
of God’s silence, the distress of unanswered prayer : 


“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 

why art thou so far from helping me, and from the words 

of my roaring ? 

O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest not ; 

and in the night season, and am not silent ” 

(PSwixxtie: 1-2). 

The cry of the psalmist will rise to the lips of a greater 
than he. And in this last Biblical ‘‘why’’, uttered from the 
Cross, will be breathed and answered at one and the same 
time the measureless cry of men. 


The Answer 


One book out of all the Old Testament expresses the 
problem of suffering in all its depth : the book of Job. 

How does he solve it ? The friends of Job try to console 
him and cannot. Job curses the day he was born and his 
friends reprove him. 

And the wrath of God falls not upon Job but upon his 
friends ; not upon the rebellion of human pain but upon the 
human wisdom which dares to attempt to comfort it. And 
God speaks; and nothing is explained, but all is resolved : 
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“ I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear : 
but now mine eye seeth thee. 
Wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes ” 
(Job xl. 5-6). 


There is no other answer to the riddle of suffering than 
that eternal “I am that I am” of the Almighty. He is 
there and that is enough; the soul knows that and knows 
itself ; and then is silent. 

Thus the Bible lets us state the problem of our destiny ; 
and then simply brings us before God. It refuses to do any- 
thing else. And the amen dragged from us is the amen of 
faith. 

The Bible answers man’s “why ”, but answers it in God’s 
way, not in men’s way. For His reply is action and not 
explanation. The Bible is there to tell us that none other 
than God Himself can give peace to the soul in its final 
distress. That is why God does not seek first of all to comfort 
us (though He comforts us often), but first of all to save us. 
And saving us sometimes means letting us descend even 
lower than we were until all the cords of human wisdom to 
which we clung finally snap. Being saved means discovering 
the mystery and the miracle of our dependance upon Him. 
Hence the harshness of God which scandalizes the unbeliever ; 
these short incisive replies which pierce like a knife into the 
wound : 


‘ 


“If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have 
wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses?” 
(Jer. xu. 5). 


“Tf thou return, then will I bring thee again, 
and thou shalt stand before me ” 
(Jer. xv.)-fO). 


Hence those brusque transitions, so frequent in the 
psalms, from anguish to thanksgiving. God has spoken. 
That is all and that is sufficient. And the soul reeling beneath 
the weight of its human distress has found peace again in 
obedience to faith. 
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Does the Bible cease thenceforth to be the enigmatic book 
that we described at the beginning ? Yes, for the eye of 
faith ; but only for the eye of faith. 

e For the. Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him ? even so the things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God ” (I Cor. ii. 10-11). 

Just as the man who tries to live the life of obedience 
of faith finds in it the hidden meaning of his own history — 
and his eternal destiny : so the believer who meditates on the 
revelation of the Bible grasps little by little the deep and 
hidden unity of it; and this unity has a name: “ I am the 
Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end ”. 

The Bible appears thenceforth in its true light : as a drama, 
the drama of our redemption. This drama has a prologue : 
the story of the creation and the fall, this “ meta-history ” 
which brings us face to face with the creative act of God and 
the mystery of the entry of evil into the world ; with this first. 
rupture of the dependance of the creature upon the Creator 
which is at the root of all other ruptures. This drama has 
an epilogue : the last vision of the Apocalypse, the vision of 
unity restored, of this city where the nations shall walk and 
which will no more need a temple, for its temple shall be God 
and its lamp shall be the Lamb. . 

In between, history unfolds itself: the history of the 
world and our history ; for from the point of view of the Bible 
these two histories are alike; they are a drama of love 
wherein the principal actor is God Himself; God in Jesus 
Christ coming to restore what is broken and to reconcile 
the world with Himself. The redeeming love of God culmi- 
nates in the humiliation of the Incarnation and of the Cross. 
But all the Old Testament announces and prepares his coming. 
Is it surprising that the dimensions of such a drama should 
break down our human categories at every moment ? 

What the Bible tries to show us is the plenitude and 
generosity of a mercy which has its Justification in itself, and 
never in the merits of him whom it chooses as instrument ; 
Jacob, to human eyes a rather sad old father, comes to us as 
a sign of this very generosity. 
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What the Bible tries to show us is the sovereign liberty 
of the divine initiative which loves to choose weak things to 
confound the strong; thus among all the great peoples of 
antiquity God sets his heart upon a few tribes of slaves. 
Moses in his cradle of rushes, Jesus in his straw crib, are signs 
of this sovereign greatness manifested and veiled at the 
same time by the humility of its instruments. Pharaoh 
and Herod are “ signs ” of the resistance which the powers 
of the world instinctively offer to each new invasion of the 
Spirit of God. And it seems as though, unlike all our human 
tactics, the divine tactic is to attack the point of maximum 
resistance ; — for the conflict must reveal itself as utterly inso- 
luble, for ever opposing God’s order to the order of this world. 

What the Bible tries to show us again is that the love 
of the Almighty will tolerate no sharing. “Be ye holy for 
I am holy.” Hence this laying hold of us which is also a 
setting apart. A setting apart of Abraham who “ went out 
not knowing whither he went ” (Heb. xi. 8). A _ setting 
apart of the people of Israel among the nations. “I will 
bring her into the wilderness and speak comfortably unto 
her ” (Hos. 11. 14). That this alliance implies conflicts and 
massacres neither deters nor disturbs the authors of the Old 
Testament ; for the massacres described are according to the 
custom of the time ; they are not there to give us lectures in 
morals but to mark by evident “ signs ” the rigorousness of 
vocation and the exclusiveness of Jahveh’s rights over Israel. 

Thus just as the reality of God entering into our human 
life transcends and gives significance to all distresses — 
without necessarily elucidating them — so all in the Bible 
that would seem contradictory, fragmentary or transitory, 
seen only from the point of view of our small wisdom, takes 
real meaning upon itself when we read it in the perspective 
of faith. It is not a lecture in morals for twentieth century 
bourgeois, it is the story of salvation. These stories are 
woven on the web of the redeeming plan. And they are 
sturdy, brightly coloured designs ; the Middle Ages understood 
this when they painted and embroidered them in their 
windows and tapestries; and their naiveté expressed the 
mystery of the divine gestures better than the rationaliza- 
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tions of the nineteenth century. Today we are slowly 
learning once more lo believe in the acls of God and to live 
in their strength. Biblical realism grips us just because it is 
harsh, because it is true, because we have had enough of 
blissful optimism and of explanations which explain nothing. 
Because they are men of flesh and blood who live in these 
pages. Because the God Who speaks therein likes even less 
than we do the pious exhortations of Eliphaz the Temanite ; 
He definitely prefers the outbursts of His servant Job. 
Because in this extraordinary book God is really God, sin 
is really sin, and salvation really means being saved. 

The Old Testament is at the same time action, promise 
and expectation. God is revealed already as the God of 
deliverances : “ I am thy God who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage ”. The promise 
always precedes the demand, pardon provokes repentance ; 
the bond which binds Israel to its God is a bond of gratitude. 
God binds His people “ with bands of love ” (Hos. xi. 4). 
So Jesus Christ is announced not only in words but in deeds. 
The exodus is at once an actual deliverance and the procla- 
mation of the deliverance to come. It is said of Moses that 
“he walked as seeing him who is invisible ” (Hebr. xi. 27), 
and of the prophets that “ the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the 
glories that should follow them ” (I Peteri. 11). Mysterious 
premonitions of faith of which Isaiah liii is ever the most 
striking example. As early as the Old Testament Jesus 
Christ is present, leading the work of redemption to its 
consummation. 

And are not all the “scandals ” of the Old Testament 
minor scandals compared with the great scandal of the 
Cross ? Many times the Old Testament demands that we 
should dismiss reason, but how much more necessary is it 
now in this story of the only Son of God nailed on the gibbet 
for our sins ! 

And this is the extraordinary thing: it is in this last 
scandal, — for him to whom it is given to accept it as the 
truth of God — that all the other scandals are ee 
that all the ‘‘ whys ”’ are silent. 
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Have you taken that in? There is no other “ why ? ” 
in the Bible after the “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ” of 
Calvary and the announcement of the Resurrection. Only 
amens and acts of grace. 

The Cross, the sign of disgrace, has become a sign of 
redemption. 

And thenceforth suffering has also changed its sign : it 
associates the believer with his Lord ; and therefore becomes 
grace (Matthew v. 10-11; Phil. i. 29; Col. i. 24; II Cor. 1. 
3-4; I Peter i. 6-9). To the sorrowful obedience of a Jere- 
miah have succeeded the songs of praise of the prisoners in 
the Lord (Acts xvi. 25). 

Here again, let us be fair to the Old Testament : it has 
had the first glimmerings of faith (Hebr. xi); it has had its 
first fruits of praise; faith and praise all the more moving 
because they are the fruit of a more naked obedience. But 
how can we fail to feel a complete change of accent when we 
pass from one Testament to the other ? 

Christ came ; he died ; he rose again; he left us his peace. 
The answer to all the ‘‘ whys”’ of the Bible, all the ‘‘ whys”’ 
of history, all the “‘ whys”’ of life and death, is Jesus Christ, 
Our Peace (Ephes. ii. 14). 
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The Messianic Secret 
W. A. Visser ’t Hoort 


One cannot read the Bible without being struck again 
and again by the strange paradox that it is on the one hand 
a book of revelation, that is, of truth unveiled, but on the 
other hand a book of mystery and secrecy. Thus Jesus 
Christ is at the same time the herald who proclaims clearly 
the Good News to all men and who comes to demonstrate 
the love of God, and also the Messiah who hides his Messiah- 
ship and thus fulfils the words of the prophet: “ he shall 
not strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear his voice in 
the streets ” (Matthew xii. 16-19). 

Many explanations of this paradox have been offered. 
Some have for instance tried to prove that the passages in 
the New Testament which speak of the hiddenness of God’s 
truth find their origin in the esoteric teachings of gnosticism 
and show clearly that Christianity was originally a secret 
cult. Others maintain, however, that the original teaching 
of Jesus did not contain any element of mystery and that 
these passages are rather interpolations due to later Christian 
authors who tried to find some explanation for the fact that 
Jesus had not been understood by his own people. But such 
“explanations ” really amount to the suppression of one 
half of the paradox and of the Biblical material. It is therefore 
necessary to make an attempt to see whether we cannot 
understand this paradox as an essential aspect of the whole 
message of the Bible. 


The Nature of the Secret 


We must begin by considering the passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels where Jesus demands of those whom he has healed 
that they should not speak about him. In the Gospel of 
Mark we find that no less than half of the stories of healing 
end with Jesus’ “stern charge ” not to make him known. 
In the other Gospels we find similar recommendations, though 
they are not so frequent. 
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What do these recommendations mean ? Is Jesus afraid 
of being taken for a wonder-worker, and of concentrating too 
much attention on what finally is a secondary element in his 
mission ? There is surely some truth in this explanation, 
but it does not go far enough, for the extraordinary emphasis 
put on these words seems to imply that they have a much 
deeper meaning. In order to understand this meaning, we 
must consider those stories where Jesus says explicitly what 
should be kept secret about him. Such a story is the one of 
the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi. According to 
Luke, immediately after Peter’s confession, Jesus strictly for- 
bade the disciples to tell others what things they had discover- 
ed. Matthew puts it even more explicitly by saying that 
“he charged his disciples that they should tell no man that he 
was Jesus Christ ” (Matthew xvi. 20). Ina similar way, after 
the Transfiguration, “ Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the 
vision to no man, until the Son of man be risen again from the 
dead ” (Matthew xvu. 9). In other words, the secret is not 
merely a secret concerning his actions, but very definitely a 
secret concerning his identity. It is not to be made known 
generally that he is the Christ. And, as we can see from the 
fact that these central passages are so clearly linked up 
with allusions to the Passion and the Cross, the reason for the 
secret is that he is the Messiah who will have to be rejected, 
to suffer and to die. 

Another group of passages throws further light on the 
meaning of this secrecy. These are the many passages in the 
four Gospels which can be summarized in the phrase : “no 
sign shall be given”. In these passages we find Jesus facing 
the Jews who desire to have some indubitable confirmation 
of his Messiahship. This seemingly normal question meets 
with a very strong reaction in Jesus. According to Mark, 
“he sighed in spirit ”. For this question reminds Jesus of the 
most crucial hour of his life when the devil had asked him a 
similar question. Once more he is being tempted to prove 
that he is the Messiah. 

But Jesus’ Mission is a mission of obedience. He is not 
to use the power which is in him for himself. He is to use 
it only for God’s purposes. His miracles are therefore not 
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acts by which he tries to convince, but rather the by-products 
of his main mission. That is why they cannot be taken, and 
are never taken, as conclusive proofs of his Messiahship. 
The outsiders may even consider them as acts of the devil 
(Luke xi. 15), or of the Antichrist (Mark xiii. 22). What one 
makes of the miracles depends on one’s attitude to Christ 
and not the other way round. It is only those who have 
faith, who understand their true meaning. 

“The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation ” 
(Luke xvii. 20), that is to say, it does not come in such a way 
that you can study the signs of its coming objectively and in 
the same way as a diagnostician studies the symptoms of the 
body. The Messiah stands before men as one who can be 
easily misunderstood ; he does not force any one to believe in 
him ; he only appeals to faith. 

But the Jews require signs in order to save themselves the 
trouble of having to believe. To ask for signs means, how- 
ever, to call God before a human tribunal; it is to invite the 
Messiah to show his credentials; it is therefore to put the 
cart before the horse, for faith is the beginning as well as the 
end. No sign shall be given to them except a negative one. 
To those who seek for signs God answers by hiding Himself. 
The stories about the signs end therefore with a reference to 
Jesus’ death. Thus we see again that the messianic secret 
and the Cross are closely connected. 


The Son of Man must suffer 


So far, we have spoken of passages which refer specifically 
to the secret character of the coming of the Messiah, but 
the question arises whether the whole teaching of Jesus is not 
really to be understood in this light. In fact, once we have 
seen that Jesus wants his real identity to be recognized in 
faith, and only in faith, we begin to see that his whole teaching 
is full of indirect references to his Messiahship. This is 
especially true of the Parables. One needs only to ask from 
what setting the main images in the Parables have been taken 
to find that nearly all of them have an Old Testament back- 
ground and are somehow connected with the Old Testament 
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expectation of the Messiah. Sometimes the allusions are 
quite clear, as for instance in the Parable of the wicked 
husbandman ; but in other cases their deeper meaning is only 
understood by those who have a profound knowledge of the 
Old Testament. The sower, the king, the vine, the bride- 
groom, all these images are charged with Messianic meaning 
and thus constitute an indirect proclamation which is meant 
for those who have ears to hear. And the same is true of that 
central expression “ the Son of man ”, which is by no means 
a term to underline Jesus’ humanity, but the title of the world- 
judge of the book of Daniel. 

At this point the relation between the hiddenness of 
Jesus’ Messiahship and his passion becomes again very clear. 
For when Jesus announces his own suffering, he says always 
that it is the Son of man who is to suffer. For it is as the 
hidden Messiah, that he goes to the Cross. The contents of 
his secret is not only that he is the Christ, but that as Messiah 
“he must suffer and be rejected of men ”. The secret is that 
he is on the way to the Cross. 

But this is not to be published before “it is finished ”. 
For if it were published, that great decisive meeting between 
God and men, which is to find its acute expression in the 
Crucifixion, would no longer be a meeting on the plane of faith. 
Men must make up their minds about Jesus because of what 
he is, and not be influenced by what he says he is. And the 
Messiah “must ” suffer, because man must be shown up for 
what he is. It must become clear that men do not recognize 
God when God comes into their midst. The Crucifixion is to 
be the work of men, who know not what they do, because 
they have refused the one kind of knowledge which counts 
before God, namely, the knowledge of faith. There is to be 
a clear situation in which the real God meets the real man. 
“By faith”, and in no other way, man is to respond. “For 
without faith it is impossible to please God.” 


There must be room for Faith 


But how then can we speak of revelation? If the life 
and teaching of Jesus are surrounded by so much secrecy and 
obscurity how can we say that through him we really come to 
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know God? And why does not God speak to us in a more 
straightforward clearly distinguishable manner? — 

Perhaps the clearest answer to these questions is given 
at the end of the Eleventh Chapter of Matthew in the simple 
phrase of Jesus : “ I thank thee, Father, Lord of Heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them unto babes ”. God hides His 
“things ” from the wise and prudent and reveals them to the 
babes, not because He does not want to be known by all, but 
because He wants to be known in a certain way. Luther says 
im a sermon on this passage, that this shows precisely the 
extraordinary goodness of God, for, by hiding Himself, He 
wants only to remove the obstacle between Him and man, 
namely, human pride. God hides Himself from the wise and 
learned because He wants them to become as children. It 
is not that He hides Himself in order to remain hidden. 
“Nothing is hidden except to be disclosed ” (Mark vi. 22). 
God’s purpose in hiding His revelation is to make sure that it 
shall be known as His revelation. Therefore He speaks to the 
simple-minded, that is to say, the child in us, for it is only 
the child that can truly know the Father. 

All that is hidden and secret in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ is then in reality a great appeal to faith. “ Therefore 
that there may be room for faith, it is necessary that all 
things which are believed, should be hidden ” (Luther). 
That is why St. Paul speaks in the last verse of the Epistle 
to the Romans of a mystery which is manifested “for the 
obedience of faith ”. In other words, the hiddenness of the 
revelation implies the inevitability of a concrete decision 
between faith and unbelief. As men face a Messiah whose 
Messiahship cannot be proved and who ends his life on the 
Cross, they must either scoff at him as the priests and the 
scribes, or they must say with the centurion : “truly this 
man was the Son of God ”. “ This child is set for the falling 
and rising up of many in Israel; and for a sign which is 
spoken against ” (Luke ii. 34). 

That Jesus is an offence to many does not simply mean that 
he astonishes or irritates them, but rather, that he calls forth 
fundamental opposition, which goes so far as to desire his 
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death. And it is not something about him which is offensive. 
He is himself the offence. “ All ye shall be offended in me 
this night.” The offence consists in the fact that he is not 
what men would like him to be. They would like him to 
be an answer to their questions : “if thou art the Christ, 
tell us plainly ” (John x. 24), but he asks a question and 
demands an answer : “ who say ye that I am ? ” (Mark vii. 
29). They would like him to be a glorious king, but when 
they want to make him king, he withdraws and _ hides 
himself (John vi. 15). They would like a Messiah who would 
confirm their own ideas, but God has prepared for them 
things which entered not into the heart of man (I Cor. i. 9). 

Thus Jesus comes to bring the sword ; in fact, he is himself 
the sword. It is of the essence of the revelation that it 
provokes at the same time active faith and active unbelief. 

Still the aim of the secret is to open up the way between 
God and man. It is as it were the strategic move by which 
God closes for us all ways of communication with Himself 
except one : the way of faith. An open revelation which 
would be guaranteed by objective observation or proof, would 
still leave us the possibility of which we would surely make use 
to shirk the personal call which God addresses us. One does 
not give oneself to what one knows with part of oneself. God 
does not merely ask for our intelligence or our experience, but 
for ourselves. That is why He puts us before the necessity 
of a decision in which our whole existence is at stake. That 
is why He confronts us with the extraordinary mixture of 
clarity and obscurity which is His revelation. That is why 
revelation and mystery are inseparably connected. 

Thus we see that the hidden aspect of the revelation has 
nothing to do with an esoteric cult. Its point is not to limit 
the enjoyment of revelation to some special spiritual aristo- 
cracy. The secret is the way in which God speaks in order 
to be understood as He desires to be understood. It exists to 
be recognized in faith. 


The Meaning of the Secret for us 


But if that is so, has the messianic secret any actual mean- 
ing for us? Is it not so that, since we know Jesus to be the 
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Messiah, the secret has lost all meaning for us? Moreover, 
has not the resurrection with its glorious demonstration of 
the victory of God in Christ swept away all the secrecy which 
may have existed until that time? It is true that we are 
not in the same position as those who were asked by Christ 
to be silent about his true identity. But it is not true 
that the hiddenness of the revelation has no actual meaning 
for us. 

We have seen again and again that the secret pointed to 
the Cross. The mysterious character of the revelation, 
announced in Jesus’ secrecy about his identity, in his indirect 
proclamation, and in his humiliation, comes to its climax in 
the Cross. In fact, the Cross is the secret in its quintessential 
form. But if that is so, the secret is full of meaning for us 
today. This does not mean that Jesus asks us to be silent as 
to his identity, for that aspect of the secret has lost its direct 
relevance for us. But it does mean that we dare not speak 
about Jesus Christ without remembering the mystery which 
is at the centre of his life ; we dare not to follow him without 
sharing in his humiliation. In other words, the form which 
the secret takes for us is the Cross. To take the messianic 
secret seriously means to understand that there is no Christi- 
anity without the Cross. To respect Jesus’ secrecy about 
himself is to respect the Cross. 

St. Paul, who can never be accused of not having taken the 
resurrection seriously, was determined not to know anything 
among the Corinthians save Jesus Christ, and him crucified 
(I Cor. ii. 2), and did not glory save in the Cross of Jesus 
Christ (Gal. vi. 14). In those words he expressed the actual 
relevance of the secret for the Christian Church. Again and 
again, we all try to construe a Christianity without the Cross, 
that is to say, without hiddenness. For all other difficulties 
and problems which the Bible puts before us are simple in 
comparison to that difficulty. Does it not seem to mean that 
God has ceased to be God ?. And can we truly believe that we 
are the kind of creatures who reject God to the extent of 
wanting to kill His Son? And so, instead of pausing to 
receive this strange message of God and of letting ourselves be 
judged in order to be accepted in grace, we hasten to accuse 
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God of revealing Himself in such an obscure manner that we 
cannot be expected to take His revelation seriously. 

But God overrules our protests. His foolishness continues 
to be wiser than our wisdom. As Luther puts it, He does not 
make Himself known in His glory and majesty except to 
those who have known him first in His humility and in the 
shame of the Cross. 

God “ makes room for faith ”. He did it once upon a time 
and He does it today. “ When God wanted to glorify Christ 
and give him a Kingdom, He did just the opposite, namely, 
to let him die and descend into Hell. Thus He acts with all 
His saints ” (Luther). 
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Jesus Christ at the Cross Way 


HeELMUT THIELICKE 


The following article is a translation of the last Chapter of 
my book Jesus Christ at the Cross Way, which is an explanation 
of the three temptations of Jesus according to Matthew iv. This 
explanation is not intended lo be purely historical, but rather 
to help us in our Christian life. If I may use an expression 
from the world of moving pictures, we need only a few close-ups 
lo see thai suddenly, instead of Jesus, the Church, or even the 
Christian, you or I, stand in the desert. For we have all to 
face the same tempiations.~ 

We do not understand why God does not make bread for 
those thal are hungry, why He does not cure those that suffer, 
why He does nol prevent catastrophes. And because we do noi 
understand this, we begin lo doubt the realily of God. 

We do noi understand why Christ does not cast himself 
down from the temple, and does not let himself be carried down 
by angels to show to the whole world that he is the chosen one of 
God, thai he is more than a human creature, thai he is being 
protected and not smashed on the stones. We cannot understand 
why Jesus does not do something similar today in order to reveal 
himself clearly lo a doubling and seeking world, and to put an 
end to ils questioning. And since we do nol understand this, we 
begin to doubl God. 

We do not understand why Jesus is so depres and so 
despised, though heaven and earth belong lo him. Why does 
he noi accept ihe sovereignty over the “ kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them ” from the hand of the devil? Why is he 
always the crucified one and an object of mockery? We do 
not understand this, and because we do not understand it we 
begin lo doubt God. 

Why does God make things so difficuli for man? Why does 
He not simply pul an end to the chaos and the eternal misunder- 
standings which have led to so much shedding of blood? If He 
would only speak, reveal Himself openly, and take off His mask ! 
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The world is today a mass of concentrated doubi, one 
enormous revolution against the Cross. And the left half of 
our heart tends to take part in this universal protest. The aim 
of this Biblical study should then be to call us all to a new 
listening to the Biblical message, and lo see ourselves the struggle 
of the spiritual forces and the temptations which hang over our 
world as a thundercloud, in the light of God’s Word. 


The fascinaling Scenery 


The tempter makes ready for his last attack. Crowns 
glitter, kingdoms are prepared to say farewell to their gods 
and idols and to accept Christ as their Lord. A promise 
comes to the ears of Jesus : “ The whole earth for Jesus 
Christ ”. It is as if he hears the rustling of many flags. 
What an extraordinary opportunity ! He is not to struggle 
for the world through his suffering, and to remain in constant 
agony for it, he need not always weep over “ Jerusalem ” 
(Luke xix. 41), he need not always be crucified, it need not 
always be that the darkness does not comprehend him 
(John i. 5), his heart need not be filled with the sorrow of God, 
the sorrow over this world. No, the world itself turns to him, 
he sees it spread before him as a fascinating scene, and it is 
offered to him : Jerusalem, the city of sorrows, the powerful 
but already tired empire of the Romans, the young Germanic 
world, and the many, many other villages, and cities, and 
lands. All of them open their gates wide, and this opening 
of the gates seems to be accompanied by a chant coming from 
afar : “ Thy King comes to thee ”. And he, none other than 
he, the Christ, is to be this king. The doors of the world have 
opened for the movement which he will found on earth and 
which is to be called “ Christianity ”. Man will never forsake 
this Christianity : everything in time and space will belong 
to him : “ Thy King comes to thee ”. 

But is this chant not a parody ? The parody of a chant 
which comes to him from his own future : “ Thy King comes 
to thee” ? There they really sing about his royal dignity 
and spread leaves of palms, and give him all the glory that 
they can. Is not that entry into Jerusalem the accomplish- 
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ment of his kingship and his enthronement as Lord of the 
world ? 

No, Jerusalem represents for him the way to the Cross. 
It is the way to the bankruptcy of royalty, or to the ironical 
royalty which finds its expression in the scrap of paper 
attached to the Cross : “this is the King of the Jews” 
(Matthew xxvii. 37). Soon the populace will shout for 
Barabbas and not for him (Matthew xxvii. 16). Which of 
these two is the real royalty, and which is the parody? Is 
the royalty of the Cross a parody of this real, undoubted, 
public royalty that was offered to him in the desert, or : 
is it the other way round ? 


The Globe in the Hand of the Devil 


But suddenly there fall from his eyes as it had been scales, 
and he discovers that the earth which is offered to him is a 
globe in the hand of the devil. He notices how the devil turns 
this globe and lets it glitter before him to tempt him. The 


earth is offered to him, but in the form of this globe. And 


the face of the tempter smiles behind this little ball as behind 
an . . . “apple which is pleasant to the eyes, and to be 
desired to make one wise ” (Genesis ili. 6). The tempter 
knows that “ knowledge ” and “ power ” are his trump-cards. 

That this is really so, we can see from the very significant 
phrase with which the tempter closes his invitation, a phrase 
which it is as easy to overlook as the end of a letter signed 
“ yours truly ” or “ yours sincerely ”. Itis as if the tempter is 
already looking away from Jesus and looks himself at the fas- 
cinating scenery, but turns just for a moment to Jesus to say 
as if were in passing : “ Of course, you realize that I will give 
these things only if you will fall down and worship me ”. 

But then he turns away again, tries to look indifferent and 
hopes that Jesus has not heard this little addition and has 
not seen his cloven’s hoof. For the devil knows that one 
should give men opportunity to miss a few words here and 
there, and that one should build them moral bridges towards 
sin. He knows that it would be foolish to say : “ Listen to 
me, thou Son of God. I would like you to be a subject unto 
me. Please sign this document with your blood. In 
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exchange I will give you a considerable compensation ”. 
No, that is not the way to handle the situation. It is 
necessary to deal with the consciences of sons of God and sons 
of man in a most prudent and tactful manner. One must give 
them opportunities to leave something unnoticed. What one 
really wants — so the devil thinks — one should only whisper, 
and at the same time look in another direction. Jesus 
understands the situation, and is aware that this little closing 
phrase : “ If thou wilt fall down and worship me ”, is really 
the centre of the matter and the card upon which the tempter 
puts his whole stake. 

But the tempter who is thus left all alone among the ruins 
of his hopes, thinks : “ What I fail to do with the Lord, I 
may yet be able to do with the servants. I will make the 
same experiment again and again with the Church of this 
Christ. Christianity will remain my mortal enemy. But I 
will not be so stupid as to tell Christianity openly that this is 
so. No, for if so, Christianity would become very much 
awake, its conscience would begin to speak, and it would feel 
itself called to confess. And this I hate more than all holy 
water and incense. When people get into this attitude, one 
can do absolutely nothing with them. Then they let them- 
selves be burned, torn to pieces, eaten by lions, crucified, or 
hung, before they fall down before me and worship me. No, 
I must avoid the slaius confessionis at all cost. 

How this is to be done? There are some devilishly simple 
recipes. One should do nothing else but to give opportunity 
to the sons of God and of man, to Churches and to Christianity 
as a whole, not to hear and not to see that they are in a 
situation in which they have to confess their faith. One 
should put everything of this kind as it were in the appendix 
and between the lines, and then give them the great surprise 


of discovering that they have in reality already become my 
servants. 


The Vision of Jesus on the very high Mountain 


“Thou canst have bread, thou Son of God, if thou will 
fall down and worship me.” 
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“ Thou canst reveal thyself to the world through a miracle 
by casting thyself down from the pinnacles of the temple, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

“Thou canst have all the kingdoms of this world and the 
glory of them, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

What happened in Jesus’ heart when these things were said 
to him? We are not to try to measure this mystery as an 
object of our curiosity. But we may consider the possibilities 
which presented themselves to him, and we may tremble 
before the perspectives which opened up before his eyes. 

There he stood on a very high mountain, and saw his 
disciples of all times who know : “ This Jesus (that is to say, 
I, standing here) has the decisive and saving word for the 
whole world ”. He saw also how these disciples would try to 
force men to hear this word, and how they would seek to make 
his teaching victorious, even by the use of violence. The 
princes and the unknown soldiers of the Church would make 
his name a flag of violence, a holy flag, and they would 
carry this flag forward and die under it on a thousand smaller 
and bigger crusades. Was that not all exactly what he could 
get more cheaply here, and what nevertheless he had tc 
reject ? Would men understand this renunciation? Or 
would perhaps those who had understood the light, reject him, 
when they would see this unheard of renunciation ? 

He saw the cultures and the centuries which carried his 
name. He saw “Christian nations ”. He who did not know 
and would never know where to lay his head (Matthew viii. 
20), who stood hungry and thirsty in the solitude of the 
desert, he saw the magnificence and splendour presented in 
his name. 

All that he saw. But behind it all the Cross as the other 
possibility. Were these kingdoms not a wonderful and 
exciting possibility 2? Could he not use them for his great 
task and his holy purpose 2? Why should an acceptance of 
this offer necessarily imply that he would become unfaithful 
to his vocation? Of course, his kingdom was not of this 
world; but could he not speed things up by subjecting this 
earth to the coming kingdom ? All these things may have 
been in Jesus’ mind at this moment. It was the moment in 
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which — almost immediately after the beginning of his 
carreer — he seemed already to stand at the climax of his 
life. 


He saw all these countries and kingdoms and the splendour 
and glory of their princes. He saw also the other side, the 
obscurity of his own future, and many questions presented 
themselves to him : Why should God always be so defenceless 
in this world 2? Was He not its Lord? Why then did He 
permit men to revile Him and to spit upon His Son? Why 
could not this movement which he would start on earth, this 
Christianity, become a conception of life, a myth which would 
hold together nations, and cultures, and centuries ? Need 
it only be an element of disintegration, a stone of stumbling 
(Isaiah viii. 14), and a rock of offence (Romans ix. 33), which 
separates men from each other as the pillars of a bridge divide 
the stream ? 

And though Jesus may not have thought these thoughts, 
yet his disciples of all times and of all nations have speculated 
on such matters, and have struggled with the magnificent 
view which they had from the summit of the mountain on 
which they stood and to which they were led back again and 
again. Of course, this Jesus had come to send fire on earth 
(Luke xii. 49). But was this fire not too weak to burn up 
the whole world and to make the way for a new world ? 
Or was it not rather too strong ever to be put out ? And was 
it not also a centre of unrest, a flickering, irritating flame 
which incessantly causes pain to men ? 

Thus Christians have thought, and think today, when they 
are led to the high mountain on which their Lord once stood, 
and quarrel with God. 


The Faintheartedness of Christians 


Jesus saw these things. He saw what was coming. He 
saw how men despaired because of his defencelessness, his 
hiddenness and his unroyal form of a servant. “ How long 
dost thou make us to doubt ? If thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly ” (John x. 24), tell us in a powerful, imposing way, so 
that we cannot doubt, — so men spoke to him. “ Art thou 
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he that should come, or do we look for another ? ” (Matthew 
xi. 3), so they asked, waiting as they were for a new flag, for 
a splendid banner, in the shadow of which they would gladly 
have died. 

He saw this and what an antithesis it was to the splendid 
kingdoms down below! He saw the groups of two or three 


(Matthew xviii. 20), which were fainthearted and full of doubt 


because of their powerlessness. Would they still be able to 
believe that all things are from God, through God, and to 
God (Romans xi. 36), when they would see so little of Him 
and of His Son? He saw the disciples as he left them at the 
time when he was taken up out of their sight (Luke xxiv. 51; 
Acts 1.9). He heard his own cry: “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani, that is to say, My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ? ” (Mark xv. 34). Why must he bring trouble to 
the world, and still be so powerless, yes, even create this 
trouble by his powerlessness and by the mystery of the 
powerlessness of God ? 

‘Perhaps, or surely, it is true that men in this world are 
rebels, that they do not worship God but worship their own 
idols. But would it not be more merciful, if God kept this 
mystery for Himself, instead of proclaiming it in this world 
through His Son, His apostles and prophets, and of waiting so 
quietly for man’s answer ? And if He proclaims it, why then 
only through the Cross and not with a thundering voice from 
heaven accompanied by the sword, and by power and royalty, 
so that men are forced to hear, for the sake of mercy musi 
hear this mystery ? 

O, how difficult it was to be only the Crucified! How 
difficult to be only a stone which has fallen in the pond and 
which produces only wider and wider circles, but. which itself 
is no longer visible ! 

All this the devil suggests to the Son of God with his 
words, his gestures, and his demonstrations of cordiality. 
But then he turns away. For after having said such things, 
one must give them time to make their impression. One 
must leave men to work out the conflict of their souls. The 
tempter knows that his best point of contact is within the 
soul. 
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The Conflict of the Tempter with God 


But there comes the answer of Jesus. An answer which 
hits the devil between the eyes. And this answer comes as 
the other answers had come : Jesus Christ steps out of the 
centre of the conflict and takes his place behind God. For he 
knows that it is God Who is the real protagonist in this con- 
flict. Thus he gives the right perspective to this conflict, 
and makes clear what are the true forces which are opposing 
each other. Jesus takes his place behind God by taking his 
stand upon His word : “ It is written, thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him alone thou shalt serve”. Thus God 
is called into action. Does the devil know what that means ? 
Does he understand with whom he is fighting ? Has he 
discovered what it means that he is up against Christ, in 
whom God Himself opposes him and will conquer him ? 
Does he know what it means to persecute the Church of Christ 
which is his body (I Cor. x. 163; xii. 27; a.0.), and to attack 
the people of God, which He keeps as the apple of His eye 
(Deut. xxxiil. 10), and the disciples of Christ, who have died 
with him (Romans vi. 8), who have died unto themselves, 
and unto sin (Romans vi. 11), and now live in him (Romans 
vill. 1), so that Christ lives in them (Gal. ii. 20)? Does he 
know who this partner is, and that it is something more than 
flesh and blood which make bare its holy arm in the eyes of all 
the nations (Isaiah li. 10), throws him down from the moun- 
tain in dark valleys and abysses : “Get thee behind me 
satan ” ? Does he know that he is recognized when he breaks 
into the Church, that he is even then recognized when the 
great trick succeeds in getting apostles and bishops and 
Church leaders to walk before him in solemn procession ? 
Does he know that even then he will hear the great voice : 
“ Get thee behind me Satan, thou art an offence unto me, for 
thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men” (Matthew xvi. 23)? 

Yes, the tempter will discover that he is not up against 
flesh, but against the living God, the Lord Himself. He has 
heard with trembling the great decree, that the Son of God 
has become man, that he has been tempted as we are, and that 
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all that happens to his disciples happens to Jesus Christ. 
“For he that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of my eye ” 
(Zechariah ii.8). That is the framework of this whole event. 
The battle is between God and Satan. Man is the sword of the 
one or the other ; the apple of the eye of the one or the other. 
But man is not the main actor. The main actor is God. 


The Mystery of the Defencelessness of Jesus 


What does all this mean ? God has become man in Jesus 
Christ, and, as our brother and comrade, enters in conflict 
with evil. That is in the sober words of dogma the expla- 
nation of the secret that God seems so defenceless in this world 
that He gives Himself without resistance and complaint into 
the hands of His enemies, and lets them kill Him. That is the 
secret, that Jesus must reject the powers and kingdoms, that 
he remains poor, does not use force, and offers himself to men. 
His defencelessness belongs to the very nature of his vocation. 

His vocation is, that he proclaims the love of God, or 
rather, that he brings that love, that that love is bodily 
present in him : “ For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son ”. And this love is therefore so miraculous 
and incomprehensible, because it says to us : here is God on 
your side as your brother. He has become man similar to 
you. He Who is at your right hand is the God Whom you 
deny in all your works, your words and your thoughts, and the 
God without Whom you would like to live, and Whose inter- 
ference in your life you fear. You think that God is dead, but 
in reality you are dead yourself, for you are simply vegetating, 
just as your gods vegetate. Are you proud of your greatness 
and your imposing activities ? Your gods and ideologies are 
indeed great and imposing, decorated with gold and splendour 
and high thought, but are they not dead in spite of this in 
comparison to the living God ? Are they more than nothing- 
ness, when you look to Him Who is all? Do they not dis- 
appear when you come to know Him, Who “ calls those things 
which be not as though they were ” (Romans iv. 17)? The 
truth is that you and your gods are dead before the living 
God. : 
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And do you know why you are dead ? It is because you 
have no communion with God, and that His wrath is upon you 
because He knows you (Psalm xcii. 7). And that is why 
everything which comes from God, must become death to 
you (Romans vii. 10,13). You must again and again die unto 
God, just as men and all creatures must die which come in the 
neighbourhood of His majesty (Exodus xix. 12), that is your 
illness unto death. To be dead means, that God is far away, 
that He withdraws beyond the horizon of your life, that you 
have no communion with Him, and that you therefore lose 
the way. To follow your different religions and to study 
the consolations of the wisdom of this world, is to follow the 
traces of his vain journey. 

But now this far away God has come near to you in 
incomprehensible love. You could not get hold of Him, 
but He has gotten hold of you. Since you could not seek 
Him, He has found you. While you persecuted Him, He has 
loved you. 

You ask how this has happened ? It happened in such 
a way that God came down to you, that He visited you, that 
He became your brother. It happened in such a way that 
He entered Himself into the abyss which there is between you 
and Him, and which you had created yourself. It happened 
in such a way that He joined your ranks, and was made in 
the likeness of man (Phil. 11. 7), that He was in all points 
tempted like as we are (Hebr. iv. 15), and suffered evil with 
you and at your side. He took your solitude on His shoulders 
(Mark xv. 34), He dies the death which makes Him sore 
amazed and very heavy (Mark xiv. 33). He suffers imprison- 
ment (Luke xxi. 27ff.), and He leads captivity captive 
(Ephes. iv. 8). Do you now understand what God’s defence- 
lessness in this world means ? Do you understand that the 
sign of His love, of His brotherhood with you, is the sign of 
His incarnation? Do you see that this is the sacrifice of 
God, in fact the great sacrifice ? He gives Himself to you, 
and what you do to Him is shown by the Cross. But is this 
Cross not precisely because of this, and in spite of this, the 
greatest sign of His love? Is it not precisely the end of 
His way of love? And is this not also love, defenceless love, 
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that He reveals in the Cross what your deepest attitude is to 
Him, namely an attitude of denial, of misunderstanding 
without love, and that in the last demonstration of His 
eternal love and of your eternal enmity He dies on your 
account ? God must die because of man, in order that man 
may come to know His heart, in order that he may be tested, 
and that it may be revealed what he does not know of himself, 
or knows only dimly (Psalm cxxxix. 23; I Cor. xiii. 13). 
God must die for man, in order that man may discover at the 
same time, and beyond this, the heart of God, and that he may 
acknowledge that this heart is opened towards him. That 
is the secret of God’s defencelessness. 


Grace and Judgmeni in the Defencelessness of Jesus 


When we try to explain this secret, we can only do so in 
terms of another secret, namely the one of “grace”. It is 
grace, that God, the far away God, comes to man, gives 
Himself for man,and allows Himself to be in the hands of man. 
It is grace when He comes out of His incognito and takes off 
the mask (and really more than a mask) of the brother, of the 
servant, of the crucified, of the defenceless and tempted, and 
becomes visible as the Lord of lords and King of kings 
(Matthew xvi. 16), in spite of His beggar’s clothes, and under 
the cover of the Cross. 

God is present in the Word become man, and that in a 
revealed corporal manner. That is grace. But that in this 
incognito He becomes revealed to you and me, so that we no 
longer confuse Him with other beggars or founders of religion 
as our blind eyes tend to do, that again is grace. All this is 
grace, that Christ is there, and that he is there for us, that the 
light came into the darkness, and that it came to you and to 
me. Luther has known this and has again and again testified 
that God’s grace is defencelessness and not power, the Cross 
and not the glory. It is in the still small voice and not in the 
earthquake or the fire (I Kings xix. I1ff.). It is a matter of 
faith and not a sight. It is a gift of the spirit and not public 
demonstration (John xx. 24-29). 

But the deepest secret is this, that grace has always an- 
other dark aspect, that of judgment. It is possible to hide 
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oneself from this grace, to oppose it, to blaspheme against it, 
precisely because it is so defenceless. It is dangerous to attack 
the powers of this world, the “kingdoms and the glory 
thereof ”. But one can speak without fear of punishment of 
the “imaginary Lord ”. One can abuse this defenceless grace 
and this defenceless Lord for every purpose, for false oaths, 
for ¢lever Church politics, for gold ornaments, for pious 
sensations. One can make of him a scape-goat whom one holds 
responsible for the so-called undesirable developments within 
a nation or within Western history. And no lightening will 
strike down from heaven. No, the lamb goes to the slaughter 
(Isaiah liii. 7), again and again, and to the evil doers nothing 
happens that can be seen by human eyes. 

The grace of God is a question put to the world. And 
now the world, that is to say we ourselves, have to give an 
answer. But then there comes a day of God when there is 
no longer any questioning, for then God gives the answer 
Himself. Then His answer will be fire and power, earth- 
quake and storm. The defenceless will then become known to 
the world as the all-powerful, which in fact He has been all 
the time. The one who lived among us without royalty and 
without the splendour of this world, was nevertheless carrying 
this world in His hand. The one who was poorer than the 
foxes, was nevertheless the Lord of all creatures. It is the 
all-powerful who has been hungry, and we have not given Him 
meat. He, the all-powerful, has been thirsty, and we have 
not given Him to drink. He, the all-powerful, has been a 
stranger, and we have not taken Himin. He, the all-power- 
ful, has been naked, and we have not clothed Him. He, the 
all-powerful, has been sick, and in prison, and defenceless, and 
we have not visited Him (Matthew xxv. 42ff.). 

Then we will ask, where was He ? We did not see Him! 
We saw only a Cross and humility where we expected glory ! 
Where were His credentials 2? How could we know that this 
was He? There are so many false prophets and false kings. 

Then the Lord will point to the long row of His servants, 
the persecuted, the naked, the poor, the hungry and thirsty, 
the crucified and martyred, who belonged to His body, in 
whom the apple of His eye was being maltreated, and in whom 
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He Himself was crucified and despised. And the answer 
will come : “ Verily, I say unto you, in as much as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me”. Thus the 
defencelessness of the Son of God and of His grace points 
towards the coming kingdom, which is the open rule of God. 
Here on earth the Kingdom has only begun. It is knocking 
at the backdoor of the world. It is treated like the poor 
Lazarus to whom the rich lord of the house will not give 
permission to enter his premises. The kingdom is waiting, 
but it is already mysteriously present, and everything belongs 
to it. One hears already noises of trembling, as of the 
trembling of the walls of the house, and the shaking of the 
pillars as by forces underneath the earth. But the rich man 
thinks that the noise is produced by his own feet as he passes 
majestically through his own rooms. So he spreads soft 
carpets in order that the noise from the depth may not worry 
him. 


Epilogue 


When Jesus had said and done these things, “ the devil left 
him, and, behold, angels came and ministered unto him ”. 
What an end to this hour! How full this hour is of abysses 
and kingdoms of heaven! Christ was tempted like as we are, 
that is the one miracle of this hour. For since he was thus 
tempted, he has pity on our weakness, and we have a brother 
in the deepest dangers of life. Thus there is no longer any 
solitude in our life. But there is a second miracle in this : 
“ He has been tempted like as we are, bui is yet withoul sin ”. 

Can we understand what that means? We think of the 
fact that Jesus had to go into the desert, into solitude, in 
order to be tempted, and not, as we might have expected, into 
the world with its many occasions for sin. That should give 
us an indication of the meaning of the temptation : the secret 
of temptation is that man can be tempted. It is man’s weak- 
ness that makes the tempter strong. That we are tempted to 
steal does not depend on the opportunity which makes the 
thief as the proverb has it, but rather, that we are thieves. 
The secret of temptation lies therefore in man, and not outside 
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him, not in the opportunities for sin. Within man there is an 
abyss, even when he jumps a thousand times across it. He 
is tempted to steal, because he is a thief even though he may 
not stealin fact. He is tempted to kill because he is a murder- 
er, even though he may not kill his brother in fact. 

~The very possibility that we may be tempted to lie, shows 
that we are lying, creatures. We cannot get out of this basic 
situation, even when we are constantly victorious against the 
temptation of lying, and fight for truth with all power that 
there is in us. The temptation to lying remains ; the abyss 
in us is open; sin is constantly on our doorstep. That is the 
terrible truth about temptation (Romans vii. 24). 

But at this point the last and deepest miracle of Jesus’ 
temptation becomes clear, the incomprehensible miracle that 
he was tempted without sin. It is the miracle which lifts him 
above us, and which shows that the fact that he is our brother, 
suffering with us, does not tell the whole story. Since he has 
been tempted as we are, he has entered into our humiliation. 
But in his case temptation was not a sign that there was an 
abyss in his heart and that Satan had already somehow entered 
his life. In his case temptation came to one who was pure 
and sinless, and who passed through it unspotted, as he passed 
through the people who would lay hands upon him. There- 
fore he is Lord over temptation and the royal conqueror of 
temptation. 

Sinless and yet tempted, that is a mystery which our 
intellect can never master, a miracle before our eyes, a divine 
depth as everything else in the life of Jesus. Thus we see 
him exalted above everything human, which becomes already 
impure in the temptation, as the lord who has conquered sin. 
Thus we have a double consolation. Since Christ is our 
brother we are not alone in our temptation ; he suffers with 
us in all the depths into which Satan leads us. And since he 
is the Lord, who stands beyond all sin in the purity of heaven, 
therefore we may pray that he may protect us from temp- 
tation. We are certain of his love in all eternity. Christ does 
not only accompany us on the right hand side as death and 
devil do on the other, but he also holds us from his place in 
eternity, since he is the Lord. 
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To know that we are protected by his power, gives us that 
peace which the world can neither give nor take away. 
It is the peace of that certainty that Christ is the Lord of all 
the events around us, the Lord also of that depth of human life 
which we have found in our temptations. But it is also the 
peace of that other certainty, that Christ is present at our side 
in those events and in those depths. 

The great miracle of Jesus the Saviour is that he is Lord 
and brother, King and comrade, governing us and suffering 
with us. We live underneath this miracle as underneath the 
heavens above us. We live in the name of this miracle. 
Jesus our Lord and brother! That gives us the peace which 
passes all understanding. 
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Can We know the Will of God ? 
J. S. WHALE 


He that doeth the will of God abideth forever. The whole 
Bible contains no simpler or more moving statement. There 
is finality in every word. 

But what is the will of God, and how are we to know it ? 
To the notorious and age-long difficulty of doing the will of 
God must be added the difficulty of finding out what it is. 
It is the will of God that we should do justly and love mercy 
and walk humbly. But what precisely does this mean in 
terms of the concrete stuff of our daily living ? Universal 
principles are mere abstractions until they are seen in and 
through particular facts. Just as Beauty is only a name apart 
from the beautiful sunset, the beautiful face or the beautiful 
line ; just as Redness has no reality apart from its particular 
manifestations in red rubies, red soldiers, red wine or red 
blood ; so, too, the will of God has to be discovered in the 
concrete and the particular, in terms of the facts which press 
upon us in all their urgency and irresolvable complexity. 
Men were never more acutely aware of this than they are 
today. 

What is God’s will, here and now, about our bombing 
aeroplanes, our monetary system, our sex relationships, our 
tolerance or intolerance of other men’s opinions which seem 
to us not only detestable but very dangerous ? To ask these 
four questions is only to illustrate the difficulty of finding out 
the right answer (i.e. God’s answer) to a multitude of such 


questions; they are typical of the relativism of our time - 


which can ask questions but cannot answer them with any 
confidence, and so leaves them open. 

For example; bombing aeroplanes mean murder most 
foul; how are wayfaring men everywhere to deal with this 
evil? Is it God’s will that they should arm against their 
neighbours with faster bombers, doing the Devil’s work in 
the hope that good may come out of Universal Devilry ? 
The conscience of decent people everywhere is divided as to 
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the right answer. Again; the economic system by which we 
are dominated is plainly wrong because it inflicts social 
injustice if not misery on multitudes, while it gives to the 
few the privilege and power which go with vast wealth. 
How is the wrong to be righted? In the face of human 
selfishness and stupidity, greed and fear, is the way of ruthless 
violence the only way, as many believe ?_ If not, what is the 
right way ? Men are divided here, too, and all who are at 
all sensitive to the meaning and difficulty of the problem ask 
the ancient question : who will show us any good ? Speaking 
out of his rich and full experience among working men on 
Tower Hill week by week, Dr. Donald Soper recently remarked 
that whereas five years ago men were still truculently sure of 
their respective economic and political dogmas, ideologies and 
— ‘isms’, today he detects a new note — a certain hesitation 
about the familiar catchwords and clichés, if not a wistful 
agnosticism ; plenty of good will, but a new sense that man 
is at the end of his tether unless he can discover what a 
Christian would call the kingdom and righteousness of God. 
Again, what is the will and purpose of God with regard to the 
imperious desires of these our bodies which He has made ? 
Purity is purity and lust is lust ; but when you have said much 
that ought to be said about the relaxed moral earnestness of 
these days, you still have to reckon with multitudes who are 
not sure that much of our conventional sex morality is in 
accordance with God’s eternal purposes for us “ in the body ”. 
How is the seeming tension between biological values and 
spiritual values to be resolved, if both sets of values are — as 
we must believe — precious in God’s sight ? Once again; 
what is the will of God about the great and precious principle 
of tolerance — that freedom of thought and speech to which 
we were all free-born, out of the long travail of the centuries ? 
At what point do “ideologies ” become intolerable ? Is it 
right, in the name of the sacred principle of freedom, to 
tolerate the growth of ideas which, when powerful enough, 
may brutally repudiate that very principle of freedom which 
has made their rise possible? Should Free Churchmen in 
England, for example, begrudge to Roman Catholics the very 
religious freedom which they claim for themselves, because 
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they rightly fear an ecclesiastical system which refuses on 
principle to repudiate the ghastly story of the Inquisition ? 

Thus, the modern man is in bondage to the Relativism 
which announces that nothing under Heaven is absolute, and 
that one thing may well be as good as another. Opportunism 
is his only working criterion, as the nauseating cynicism of 
international politics reminds us daily ; with the result that 
people of precise notions — people, in short, with principles — 
are dismissed as tedious fanatics, blind and insensitive to the 
dry remark which Gibbon bestowed on the Whirling Dervishes 
of the desert ; “ they mistook the giddiness of the head for the 
illumination of the spirit ”. It is a comment on cocksureness, 
as annihilating as Cromwell’s famous appeal to the Kirk 
of Scotland : “ I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think 
it possible that you may be mistaken ”. 


The Word is nigh unto thee 


So much for the difficulty. What can we say in reply to 
it? Indeed, — since this is no academic problem — what 
do we say? Relativism may content the aesthete, but not 
living men for whom the urgencies of daily living mean 
decision and action. In one of his Lay Sermons delivered in 
Balliol College Chapel Edward Caird once remarked that when 
all is said and done, we have “truth enough to live by ”. 
By this he meant more, presumably, than Butler meant when 
he spoke of “ Probability as the guide to life”. There is the 
leap of faith in Caird’s dictum, if by faith we mean something 
more than intellectual assent to propositions in theology. 
Faith is always fiducia (trust) rather than assensus ; it is what 
Karl Heim calls Enischeidung, the god-given decision to live 
confidently on the promises of God which are declared to men 
in certain events of human history, and which are Yea and 
Amen in Jesus Christ. “The heart that remained true to 
itself never yet found this big Universe finally faithless to 
it ”, said Thomas Carlyle. The Christian believer knows that 
this is true, because for him this big Universe finds its meaning 
and uttered word — its Last Word, as it were — in Jesus 
Christ and in him alone. Christ judges and blesses men, 
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not as an argument but as a Fact. Here is no relativist 
speculation, delicately balancing its pro and contra, but the 
mightiest of God’s mighty acts of grace. 

Human pride resents this appeal to historic fact, of which 
the Bible is so full. What has recently been called “the 
radical realism ” of the Bible consists, surely, in the fact 
that the Bible knows God as the living God, speaking to men 
in terms of life itself, rather than in terms of metaphysical 
speculation. The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon Him. 
Philosophically considered He is infinitely remote — the great 
Unknown — but from the standpoint of religious experience 
He is dynamically near, mighty to save. This is set out with 
emphatic clearness in the book of Deuteronomy. 


For this commandment which I command thee this 
day, it is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It is 
not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up 
for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it 
and doit? Neither is it beyond the sea that thou should- 
est say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it and do it ? 


But the Word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it (Deut. xxx. 11-14). 


The Christian cannot help knowing that here is the real 
answer to Job’s noble but pathetic cry : “O that I knew 
where I might find Him . . . I would order my cause 
before Him and fill my mouth with arguments ”. The fact 
is that we never find God by voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone ; argumentation does not bring us to His seat ; 
He comes nigh unto us and finds us by uttering His living 
Word just where we are. “It pleased God to reveal His Son 
in us.” “ While we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
We live by revelation, not by probabilities which we have 
excogitated. “ The Word is nigh unto thee.” I have read 
somewhere of “ a wander-wit of Wiltshire ” in the 17th century 
who travelled to Rome to gaze on the antiquities ; and “ there 
screwing himself into the company of antiquarians, they 
entreated him to illustrate unto them that famous monument 
in his country, called Stonage (Stonehenge). His answer 
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was that he had never seen, scarce ever heard of it, whereupon 
they kicked him out of doors and bid him go home and see 
Stonage ”. 

It is an apt comment, not only on that word of God in the 
book of Deuteronomy, about probing Heaven itself with the 
poor little measuring rod of our finite faculties, but also on all 
our human attempts to prove God’s existence, or to know 
Him by the speculation of the intellect. Intellectual demon- 
strations of truth about God may or may not be possible ; 
men are divided on the point ; what is impossible is that real 
knowledge of God should come to us in any way other than 
by God’s self-disclosure in terms that we creatures of time and 
sense can understand. It is an historic fact that God has 
spoken to us in His Son. The preaching of the Word, 
the administration of the Sacraments, and the corporate life 
of the Church are proclamations of this Good News. 

There, then, is the fact of Christ, whereby God utters His 
judging and redeeming Word to men. The vital question for 
us is surely this : How does this Word come so nigh to us that 
it is self-authenticating, authoritative, explicit and compel- 
ling ? That God has visited and redeemed His people I 
cannot doubt ; but how is this mightiest of His mighty acts of 
grace to be related to the life which I am called to live in 
this twentieth century ? Just how does God by His Holy 
Spirit bring Christ down for me, so that I am enabled not only 
to know the will of God, but also to love it and do it ? 


The three Authorities 


This raises the classic question of authority, to which three 
answers with classic differences of emphasis have been given, 
in terms of the Holy Scriptures, the Visible Church and the 
Inner Light of the individual believer’s conscience. Often 
enough in the history of Christendom these three types of 
authority have confronted one another like the three duellists 
in Sheridan’s Critic, each aware of its logical incompatibility 
with the other two, and each fighting on two fronts. In 
fact, however, they interlock. Each needs and relies on the 
other. The Holy Spirit, which is the sole agent of God’s 
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grace, operated in this threefold way, so that the appeal to 
history (the Bible), the appeal to living tradition (the Church) 
and the appeal to conscience (the Inner Light) are one and 
the same appeal for every believing Christian. 

Those Protestants who appeal to the Bible and the Bible 
alone, are not using the Bible rightly ; instead of finding in it 
the record of the historical revelation of God in Hebrew nation 
and Christian Church, they tend to misuse it as a literally 
inerrant law-book, and so degenerate into Bibliolatry. “ The 
Scriptures ”, said Luther, “ are the cradle wherein Christ is 
laid ” ; which means that God’s Word is uttered to us through 
the Holy Child rather than through the cradle which contains 
Him. This is a very different attitude from that of Thomas 
Cartright in the late sixteenth century, who defended 
Deuteronomy xiii. 6ff. in the wrong way by saying “ If this 
be bloody and extreme, I am content to be so counted with 
the Holy Ghost ”. 

Those, again, whose ultimate appeal is to the authority, 
prestige and immemorial tradition of the visible hierarchical 
Church, as the divinely appointed guarantee and vehicle of the 
redeeming grace of God, are always in danger of thinking of 
God in terms of the Church, rather than of the Church in 
terms of God. The implicit logic of such ecclesiastical 
institutionalism finds explicit statement in the hard Latin 
doctrine that outside the (visible) church there is no salvation. 
Roman Catholicism is the classical form of this deification of 
tradition, the ruler of the great visible organization of the 
Church being God’s Vicar upon earth. When he speaks 
ex cathedra his pronouncements are infallible. 

Again, those mystics of all ages who have stressed the 
“inwardness ” of religious authority find the Inner Light of 
intuition and conscience as the supreme fact. But the great 
and notorious danger here is an ex*essive subjectivism, each 
man’s Privalmeinungen claiming absolute authority in the 
name of divine inspiration, whereupon — to quote Dr. Glover’s 
witticism — “the inner light leads to the outer darkness ”. 
The danger to which such mysticism is exposed lies in its loose 
attitude to history and its implicit indifference to those out- 
ward forms of Book or Institution, Sacrament or Ministry 
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through which God mediates the things of His Spirit. 
Mysticism always tends to belittle the importance of the 
factual and the historical. Religion is the meeting of Spirit 
with spirit in the indissoluble unity of consciousness, but it 1s 
a fallacy to suppose that this relationship is so direct and 

“immediate ” as to make sssthtaapscn through Bible or 
Sacrament unnecessary. 

Plainly, we all believe in the Inner Light ; truth is not truth 
for any man until he sees it for himself and makes it his own. 
He believes that Jesus is the Son of God and his Saviour 
because the Spirit bears witness in his heart to the truth of 
what is proclaimed in the Bible and vindicated in the age-long 
experience of the Church. But without that witness of the 
Bible and the corroborative testimony of the divine society, 
how could the fact of Christ have been mediated at all ? 
We do not discover what God has done for us on the Cross, 
tn vacuo ; Christianity is a religion rooted in the stuff of history 
and its truth is historically mediated even though personally 
appropriated. 

Again, we all believe in the Bible as the Word of God. But 
a word must be heard and received if its utterance is to have 
any function and power. This speech of God requires our 
hearing ear and our glad response. Just as we do not believe 
that twice two are four because the book of Tables says so, 
but because we see it for ourselves to be true and are grateful 
to the Tables for first authoritatively pointing it out; so 
unless we can say of the God Whose mind and act are here 
proclaimed, “ O God, Thou art my God ”, the Bible remains 
literally a dead letter. Nor can we have for ever or for long 
this experience of salvation in Christ without the divine 
society which has made it actual, and has been its vehicle 
and guarantee in history. 

Again, we all believe in the authority of the Church, in 
whose womb we have been conceived, at whose bosom we have 
all been nurtured and by whose discipline we have all been 
educated. The claim that the Church is an extension of the 
Incarnation is a just one. But that claim has to be tested 
and controlled by the witness of the Inner Light in the heart, 
and by the historical witness in the Bible as to what Jesus 
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was and did. Without the Jesus of history the Christ of 
faith would soon become a theologumenon of which the 
Church or the individual might make what they liked. You 
have only to observe many practices of present-day Catho- 
licism in Italy, Spain or South America to find yourself 
asking, “ What has this to do with the New Testament ” ? 

Our working philosophy of authority, then, is given to 
us in three truths which interlock as one. We hold up Christ 
to men as the Jesus of History, as the Living Lord of the 
Church Evangelical and Catholic, and as the Saviour of 
personal faith. We have truth enough to live by if we will 
hear the Word which God the Lord is speaking to us in His 
Son, in His Church and in His gift of faith. 

Is it not possible to make too much of our difficulties and 
perplexities 2? As moral beings, not pieces of automatic 
clock-work, can we expect things to be easier? Difficulty 
and victory are correlatives. It is only in a world wherein 
temptation is a possibility that virtue will be a fact. We 
walk by faith. To quote a shrewd word from Katherine 
Mansfield’s Journal : “ The ardent creature spent more than 
half her time in Church praying to be delivered from tempta- 
tion. But God grew impatient at last and caused the door 
to be shut against her. ‘ For heaven’s sake’, He said, ‘ give 
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Faith and Sight 
H. J. RyBurn 


‘‘No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him’’. 

(John i. 18) 


“For we walk by faith, not by sight.” 
(II Cor. v. 7) 


The invisible God 


Science knows nothing of God ; nor can she from the very 
nature of her method and her aim. When the scientist begins 
to reckon with God he ceases to be a scientist. He may 
sweep the sky with his telescope but he will not descry the 
gates of heaven. He may penetrate into the secrets of the 
atom and the living cell but while he may find there much 
to cause him to marvel, he will not see God at work. He 
may search back down the long history of the earth and its 
inhabitants but he will not find a Creation nor a Creator. 
He may turn his attention to human existence. He may 
study history so far as a scientist may. He may uncover 
economic, social and political movements and demonstrate 
their interaction in a chain of cause and effect. He may 
attempt to bring to life the personalities of the past but he 
will not find God moulding human destiny. He may turn 
from the broad stream of human experience to study the inner 
workings of the human mind. He may give his attention 
particularly to those sacred experiences in which men claim 
to be in the very presence of God, but while he may recognize ~ 
a deep conviction on the part of others he himself will not 
stand in God’s presence. 

Science, from its very nature, is limited to the created 
Universe. As man must return to the earth however high 
he may fly, so wherever the Scientist may conduct his resear- 
ches he finds himself back upon the earth of creaturely 
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existence. The scientist cannot reckon with the superna- 
tural, for to do so means the end of his science. When faced 
_ with some apparently inexplicable phenomenon, he is bound, 
as a scientist to seek a natural cause. Tocry, “ A miracle! ”, 
is to cease to be a scientist. 

But philosophy has not always recognized the bounds of 
creatureliness. May she not do what science cannot and thus 
provide the wings upon which man may soar from earth to 
heaven ? Philosophy has indeed dealt with such conceptions 
as the Absolute and the Prime Cause, but whatever the 
validity of such conceptions, however they may have capti- 
vated the academic mind, they remain abstractions. They 
are powerless to move mankind to moral endeavour or to 
inspire mankind to worship. These ideas remain ideas and 
cannot be equated with the God and Father of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The heroic efforts of philosophy to bridge the 
gulf between earth and heaven serve only to render more 
obvious the utter impossibility of the task. We are of time ; 
God is of eternity. We are His creatures; He is Creator. 
Between us and Him a great gulf is fixed which no man may 
pass. 

This is not merely the conclusion of a scientific scepticism. 
It is the presupposition of Holy Scripture and the experience 
of all true piety. Even in the most anthropomorphic stories 
of the Old Testament we notice a strange reluctance to bring 
God and man face to face. God went before His people as 
a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. God refused 
the request of Moses that He might show him His glory on 
the grounds that, “ Man shall not see me and live ”. No 
man-made image occupied the most holy place in Israel’s 
shrine. 

Nor does the claim that “ God was in Christ ” conflict 
with this fundamental truth. In Jesus Christ we do not 
“see ” God. On the contrary, we “see ” God incarnale, 
i.e. we “see ”aman. The world may place Jesus of Nazareth 
as high as it pleases in the human scale. It may see in him 
the very peak of human evolution, but it still sees in him 
a man, though a surpassingly great one. “ He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and the world knew 
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him not.” It was not for nothing that the early Christians 
were accused of atheism. They worshipped an unseen God. 

This means that the “ walk ” of the Christian is always 
in some sense blind. “ We walk... not by sight.” “Now 
we see through a glass, darkly.” The Christian way of 
life has always the quality of a risk. It is a leap in the dark. 
In the Christian life there is no such thing as a certainty that 
renders doubt impossible. The man who trusts to reason 
alone will never begin the Christian “ walk ”. He will be 
left with the sense of his utter inability to pierce the veil of 
sense that hangs between himself and God and with the 
certainty that sooner or later he will go the way of all flesh. 


The Evidence of Things not seen 


But while the hiddenness of God is the presupposition of 
Holy Scripture, it is by no means its main emphasis. Indeed 
it is but the necessary starting point from which Scripture 
proclaims its message, viz., that while God is hidden from 
mortal eyes, nevertheless He Himself reveals Himself in 
His Divine Word. “No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him. ” 

The scientific method gives us no knowledge of God, but 
it is worth noting that the scientific method gives us no 
knowledge of some things which belong to this world. Take, 
for instance, the scientific approach to such a phenomenon 
as the sound of music proceeding from a radio. The scientist 
may examine and demonstrate the mechanism of the radio 
itself. He may trace the origin of this phenomenon to the 
transmitting station. He may analyse the score used by 
the musician and explain the mechanics of his instrument. 
He may psycho-analyse or even dissect the musician. But 
when he has done his best or his worst, the man who sits at 
home and listens knows more of the music than the scientist. 
Here is a type of knowledge about which science has nothing 
to say. 

An illustration more to the point is provided by the 
distinction we commonly make between knowing a person 
and knowing about him. We may collect as much informa- 
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tion as we please about some person without ever really 
knowing him. On the other hand, we may come to know a 
person while knowing very little about him. Personal 
knowledge is knowledge of a different quality from that 
ordinary knowledge by means of which we acquire insight 
into the mechanism of the universe. Personal knowledge 
depends upon the willingness of the person to be known. It 
depends upon whether he is prepared to reveal his inner self. 
Personal knowledge is possible only in fellowship and comes 
to its fruition in love. 

Now these illustrations prove nothing beyond the fact 
that the scientific method has its limitations even in the 
affairs of this world. But they may dispose us to listen more 
favourably to the claim of Holy Scripture that there is another 
kind of knowledge of God than that attempted by human 
reason, a knowledge that comes from God’s revelation of 
Himself and of which the nearest analogy, though it remains 
but an analogy, is that provided by personal knowledge 
among men. 

Scripture bears testimony from beginning to end, of a 
God who speaks and Who reveals Himself in His Word. 
It tells how the Universe came into being at the Word of 
God. It records how God spoke to Moses on Mount Sinai 
and how the Word of God came to the prophets. It bears 
witness, finally, to the fact that the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us. Jesus Christ is God’s revelation of Himself ; 
he is God giving Himself to man; he is God’s invitation 
to man to share in His feliowship and His love. 

The response to such a Word of God must be and can 
only be a personal response, either a rejection of God or 
else a self-giving evoked by God’s self-giving, a willingness 
to let down all barriers and to allow God into the secret 
recesses of our inmost being. To regard God’s revelation of 
Himself as being the imparting of truths about Himself is 
totally to misunderstand the nature of revelation. What 
God gives is not merely truth about Himself. He gives 
Himself. Our response is not merely an acquiescence in 
truth about God. It is, on the contrary, a giving of ourselves 
to God. : 
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This is the meaning of faith and it is by this faith that we 
walk. Such a relationship of faith carries with it its own 
assurance. While we never have the certainty of sight, we 
do have the assurance of faith. Moreover, the assurance of 
faith is firmer and more enduring than even the certainty 
of sight. It is notorious that a mother will believe in the 
integrity of her son despite all appearances to the contrary. 
To be sure she may be mistaken, for even her love is human 
and fallible, and her knowledge incomplete. But, in however 
inadequate a manner, this serves to illustrate the intensity 
of conviction attaching to that knowledge that comes by faith. 

It is in the assurance that attaches to that knowledge of 
God which comes of faith which, in turn, is a giving of the 
self to God, that the Christian walks. His knowledge of God 
cannot be imparted to others as so much abstract truth. 
It can be shared by others only in so far as they are prepared 
to make an act of self-committal in response to God’s reve- 
lation. Hence belief in God cannot be proved in an abstract 
and theoretical sense. It can only be proved in experience. 
Thus the Christian walks by faith and not by sight. 


Through Faith we understand 


It has already been noted that the emphasis of Holy 
Scripture falls not upon the hiddenness of God but upon His 
self-revelation. It is possible so to emphasize the hidden 
nature of God that Christian faith becomes impoverished 
and, indeed, loses its character as Christian faith. If the 
Christian walk is nothing but a groping in the dark, does it 
matter much in which direction the Christian walks, or, for 
that matter, whether he walks at all? If God is utterly 
hidden, does it make any real difference in Whom or in What 
we believe. To place the emphasis solely upon this aspect 
of the truth leads to scepticism and moral inertia. 

It is a fact that a certain type of religious thought which 
places the emphasis upon the hiddenness of God, can be used 
and has been used as a sort of spiritual “ funk-hole ”. It is 
possible to invoke the hiddenness of God to justify doubt, 
poverty of spiritual experience and moral stagnation. It is 
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true that “ we walk by faith ; not by sight ”, but the positive 
statement comes first. We do walk, we do make progress 
and moreover when we walk by faith we walk in confidence 
knowing where we are going. Christian faith may be a leap 
in the dark, but it is a leap that lands us upon the solid 
earth and not one that leaves us suspended in mid air. 
Doubt about the things of eternity has often been praised as 
an honest virtue, but it is to be doubted whether so-called 
honest doubt is in fact honest. In any case doubt is not a 
Christian virtue unless it be doubt of ourselves, while confi- 
dence is a Christian virtue so be it is confidence in God. 

Has the Christian the right to expect in his Christian 
walk “signs ” to fortify his faith or is the Christian walk 
merely a grim going forward against all appearances ? To 
be sure the Christian has-the right to expect such “ signs ” 
so long as he understands aright their nature. Calvin says 
that the fault of the Pharisees in demanding a “ sign ” from 
Our Lord to authenticate himself lay not in the fact that 
they needed such “signs ”, but in the fact that they were 
blind to the many “ signs ” about them. None are so blind 
as those who will not see. 

According to St. John’s gospel, Our Lord promised that 
he would not leave his disciples comfortless but that he would 
send the Comforter, The Holy Spirit, Who should abide with 
them for ever, Who should teach them all things and bring 
all things to their remembrance, Who should testify of 
Christ. The function of the Holy Spirit is to awaken faith 
and to open the eyes of men that they may recognize not 
merely Christ but his conquering power at work in the world. 

But it is important to notice that these “ signs ” which 
the Holy Spirit enables men to perceive are never such as 
to compel the assent of men. They are perceived as “ signs ” 
only in faith. “ The Spirit of truth ; whom the world cannot 
receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him : 
but ye know him. ” There is no change in human conditions, 
no religious experience which, in theory, it is not possible to 
attribute to some natural cause. The presence of “ signs ” 
in the world does not conflict with the truth of the hiddenness 
of God. We still walk by faith and not by sight. 
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Furthermore these signs are all of the earth earthy. 
They belong to human experience and are thus perishable and 
evanescent. If there is a danger of over-emphasizing the 
truth of the hiddenness of God, there is also the danger of 
making a false estimate of these “signs ” in which God 
becomes visible to the eye of faith. It is possible to attempt 
to walk solely in the light of such “signs ” and thus to 
attempt to walk by sight and not by faith. Wherever 
religious experience is valued for its own sake, faith is under- 
- mined and the religious life corrupted. To the eye of faith 
“ sions ” of God’s mercy are all around us. For these we give 
glory to God, but we continue to love and serve Him for His 
own sake and not for the sake of His gifts. 

When the children of Israel followed Moses into the 
wilderness, they made a great venture of faith. They went 
forward in obedience to God, without visible means of 
support. But their faith was justified, for God fed them 
with manna from heaven. But, it should be noted, these 
children of Israel were bidden to gather sufficient manna 
for the day and were forbidden to hoard it. Those who did 
so found that it “ bred worms and stank ”. 

To those who have faith in God, “ signs ” are not wanting 
of His presence. These serve to encourage us and fortify 
our faith. We give thanks for them and continue on our 
way. So surely as we seek these “ signs ” rather than God 
Himself, our faith degenerates and our religion is corrupted. 
In God alone we trust. He alone can be the object of our 
devotion. 

“For we walk by faith; not by sight. ” 
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A Russian Saint on the Humiliation of Christ 


NADEJDA GORODETZKY 


St. Tykhon, Bishop of Voronezh (Timofey 8. Sokolov, 
1724-1783, canonized in 1861) was, as we know, the “ positive 
type” of Russian sainthood which Dostoevsky tried to 
reproduce in his novels. Gogol read his works before the 
canonization. Uspensky mentioned him with admiration. 
The Princess Sophie S. Meschersky published fragments of 
his works. The ecclesiastical world recognized his writings 
as useful for the reading of the students of St. Petersburg 
Alexander Seminary as early as 1788-1799. They were 
included by St. Petersburg Theological Seminary in the 
programme of 1809-1884. Since 1884 his works were 
introduced into all ecclesiastical schools together with early 
Fathers and the Imitation. The lectures on moral theology 
were indebted to the system of St. Tykhon. G. V. Florovsky 
in his masterly characterization of the Saint rightly says : 

“St. Tykhon was a great writer. Huis books fascinate 
by light yet plastic images. His True Christianity 

(1770-1772) in particular had a historical significance. 

It is not a dogmatical system ; it is rather mystical ethics 

or ascetics. But it was a first experiment of living theo- 

logy and of experimental theology in distinction and 
counterbalance of school erudition devoid of authentic 
experience.” 

The life of St. Tykhon is near enough to be historically 
known, though unfortunately the documents are not very 
numerous. Two of his cell-attendants wrote about him and 
related many a trait of his childhood or of his inner life as told 
by himself. These and other documents and service records 
were taken in consideration by his first biographer who had 
also met him personally, — the scholarly Metropolitan 
Evgeny Bolokhvitinov, in 1796. Moreover, St. Tykhon left 
his writings. 

The childhood of Timofey was that of extreme poverty. 
Orphan of a village acolyte, he used to work in fields literally 
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for bread. When, with great difficulties, his mother sent 
him to the Novgorod Seminary, he had to sell half of his 
portion of food in order to buy a candle for studies at night. 
He became himself teacher at the Seminary of (successively) 
rhetoric, philosophy and theology. Professed monk with the 
name Tykhon in 1758, in 1761 he was nominated bishop of 
Keksholm and Ladoga and in 1763 of Voronezh. In time of 
the pressure on monasteries and ecclesiastical schools under 
Catherine II he struggled to uphold the safety of the Church. 
He introduced the teaching of people by the theological 
students on Sundays in the cathedral. His own writings met 
the needs and instruction of the clergy : 1763, Duly of Priest 
and On Seven Sacramenis ; 1764 addition On Penitence ; etc. 
He was a partisan of the translation of the Holy Scriptures into 
Russian. After four years as a bishop he asked to retire and 
spend the rest of his life in monasteries (Tolmachevo 1767- 
1769, and afterwards Zadonsk, by the name of which he was 
known after his canonization). He sold the silk, velvet and 
furs belonging to him as bishop and distributed all to the 
poor. There was no limit to his charity, secret to the utmost. 
He entered personally into the needs of everybody. Content- 
ed with almost peasant cloth, a straw-mattress and pillow and 
the simplest food he felt distressed at meal-times thinking of 
all who starve : ““ Woe unto me ”. He never refused help even 
if he suspected some deceit. “It is a greater mercy to be in 
need with the needy than to help him simply without one’s 
own sacrifice ”. Not only was he convinced that “ poverty 
is more blissful than riches ”, but he urged that “no over- 
indulgence is without offence to God and insult to one’s 
neighbour ”. And if some were grieved by their hard 
circumstances, he comforted them by reminding them of 
“the voluntary poverty of Christ and of the holy apostles ”. 
Though advising extreme simplicity of life, he made a 
reservation for those who, without vanity, had to conform in 
their clothes and manner of life to certain social standards. 
Like St. Nil, he was indifferent or even opposed to expense on 
ornamentation of Churches and reminded his readers that 
a service could be celebrated anywhere, whilst man, “the 
living temple of God, cannot exist without food, clothes and 
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rest”. But he knew and loved good singing in the Church. 
He had a strong liturgical devotion. He was grieved that 
frequent communion had become almost a legend of past 
times. “Christ calls all to himself and offers his Flesh and 
Blood ; but nobody comes to the supper of such a benefactor ”, 
and he would add to the priests: “Suffer in your heart from it”. 
The charity and pastoral care of the bishop were well 
known in his lifetime. Solitude and silence, for which he 
longed in order to read or write, and most especially because 
he was a contemplative, were hardly possible to him even 
after his retirement. Men of all classes came for his advice. 
He had to keep up a large correspondence. An incident of 
this period characterizes Tykhon’s attitude towards an 
offender. During a discussion with him, short of argument, 
a flightly landlord struck him on the face. The bishop fell 
on his knees, made a prostration and implored his pardon 
for having induced him into temptation. The contact with 
men was at times painful to him. He knew periods of 
despondency, of despair, and darkness. His correspondence 
contains much helpful advice to those who went through 
similar tests. But he came to victory, he had visions of 
heavenly light and he gained a particular gift of love and 
joy which he also communicated to others. It was not in 
vain that children followed him everywhere and daily visited . 
his cell. A few days before his death which he felt approach- 
ing, Tykhon forbade access to the cell to anybody and remain- 
ed alone in prayer. Then he called everyone, took leave of 
them and died peacefully, ordering his last belongings to be 
distributed to the poor. There was hardly anything to dis- 
tribute, and he had no episcopal vestments to be buried with. 
He asked to be buried under a stone prepared by him, on the 
way to the Church, so that each one going to a service should 
step on it. His testimony is a true hymn of joy and praise. 
The Cross, the suffering of Christ, the crucified divine love 
were constantly present in the mind of St. Tykhon. His 
thought was nourished by the New Testament. His devotion 
to Christ is central for his life and thought. He had a vivid, 
almost palpable feeling of the crucifixion. But he also had 
a triumphant assurance of divine victory and of redemption 
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already achieved. The humiliation of Christ had also a 
noticeable place in his writings. He underlined the moral 
application of the Epistle to the Philippians. Most particular- 
ly he recommended those who were misunderstood or falsely 
accused (which has been his own case many a time) to follow 
Christ, rejected by the world and even by his friends. Such 
a following would be only the accomplishment of our baptis- 
mal vows. He often and most vividly spoke of the baptism 
and explained that grace received by us in this sacrament 
is bestowed according to the love of God as expressed in John 
iii. 13 and in Phil. ii. 6-8, — “ This condescension of the Son 
of God for our sake which he accepted by his own will and by 
the benevolence of his heavenly Father and the cooperation 
of the Holy Ghost is the cause of all our spiritual bliss ”. 
He was assured that this image of the humiliation preserves 
one from sin and leads to beatitude. 

Christ, “ the true image of humility ”, left to us the Cross 
so that contemplating it we should learn of the “ voluntary 
obedience of the Son of God for our sake, his deepest humility, 
greatest patience and meekness ; willingly the Lord of Glory 
humbled himself so that there can be no greater humility ; 
voluntarily for our sake he deigned to be obedient unto death 
even the death of the Cross ; voluntarily he suffered and pray- 
ed for his enemies”. The manger, the subjection to his 
Mother and his foster father, the temptation, the poverty 
spoken of in II Cor. vii. 9, — all this forms the “ true image of 
humility ”. Christ was not ashamed of our poverty (sin) ; 
he became as one of us in order to enrich us. He is thus an 
eternal example to the Christian : “ The Son of God humbled 
himself for you — could you be proud ? The Son of God took 
the form of servant — could you seek to rule? He became 
poor — could you run after riches ? He accepted dishonour 
— could you strive after honours ? He had nowhere to lay 
his head — could you enlarge magnificent buildings? He 
washed his disciples’ feet — are you ashamed of serving your 
brethren ?” This image should be particularly kept in mind 
by each priest preparing in true spirit for the celebration of 
the divine office. And even if the attraction of the world is 
very great, the contemplation of the humiliation and Cross of 
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the Son of God will help one to remain faithful to him. It 
is interesting that St. Tykhon recommended to those who 
exercized charity to compare always the insignificance of all 
our gifts and efforts with the act of self-emptying of the Son 
of God and his poverty for our enrichment. Let us notice 
also that, like many Russians, St. Tykhon felt the mystery 
of the Body : “ Christ is begging through the poor ”. 

The voluntary self-emptying of the Son of God in the 
incarnation, his earthly poverty and especially his voluntary 
obedience, suffering and death were for the bishop the way by 
which Christ merited to the believers the name of children of 
God. Out of his humiliation Christ calls men : “ remember 
wholam . . . but for your sake ” was taken the form 
of servant so as to call to repentance Romans ii. 4. If the 
word merit may seem confusing, the following statement 
throws, it seems to us, sufficient light to make it clear how it was 
interpreted by St. Tykhon : the humiliation and humility of 
Christ is “ the mode of love to God offended by sin and of pity 
ofmen”. Wemust also notice that sometimes the humiliation 
is spoken of in terms which differ from kenotic distinctness 
and remind one of the Tome of Leo : “ Christ lived on earth 
among men but he was not separated from the Father’s bosom 
John i. 18; he walked in the form of a servant Phil. u. 2, 
but as the Lord he ordered to the wind and sea ”. 

Such meditation upon Christ’s self-abasement and Cross 
is never morbid for a Russian ; St. Tykhon more particularly 
felt that the “union in suffering leads to the likeness in 
glory ”. The resurrection, the spring of soul and nature were 
spoken of by him very frequently and with an unforgettable 
touch of joy and poetry. It is “not through our own but 
through Christ’s obedience that we are delivered from eternal 
death, hell and torments and receive eternal life”. The 
“native country of a Christian is heaven ” and it was given 
back to us through Christ’s humble obedience unto the death 
of the Cross. But, together with the Redeemer, our “ body 
of humility becomes the body of glory, Phil. iii. 21”. This 
hope of reconciliation and this joy were the chief characteristic 
of St. Tykhon. Dostoevsky in his Zossima caught something 
of this radiance. 
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French Students at Biévres 


The annual leaders conferences of the French S.C.M. provide an 
excellent opportunity to get an impression of the life of the Movement, 
for practically all groups are represented and give reports of their 
activities. We heard about the remarkable Mission in Paris where 
night after night 700 students had come to hear the addresses by Protestant 
and Catholic speakers, about the good work for foreign students and the 
contacis maintained with German Christian students. In the realm of 
study there is little uniformity and the range of subjects studied includes 
not only the Bible (which is again very much at the centre of the Move- 
ment’s life), but also literature, the theatre, and even such unusual themes 
as: “ Basque Music” and “the invisible in Egyptian culiure”. Ti is 
curious to note that social and particularly political questions are far less 
in the foreground than they used to be. This is largely due to the fact 
that the whole student world in France has become rather tired of politics 
and lost faith in the realization of their dreams of a fundamental change 
in the established order. There is (and that not only in France) a new 
spirit of fatalism which conceives of the historical and political process as a 
blind force pushing humanity to almost certain catastrophe. 

The Conference itself reflected this situation. It was a conference that 
dug deep down into the foundations of the Christian faith. The morning 
addresses, which took the form of meditations on the various aspects of 
love, and the discussions which followed, brought us face to face with 
ihe world of the Bible. And it was impressive to find that the students 
are in a real sense at home in that world, in the sense that they know the 
great landmarks of Biblical thought. 

I wondered, however, whether they were not also at home in the Bible 
in another sense, namely, that they looked upon it as a refuge from the 
world. Reacting as they do against a pure activism and tired as they are 
of empiy political slogans, studenis in Europe, and especially in a 
country like France which stands in the main stream of European affairs, 
are in danger of withdrawing into a quietism which leaves the world to 
iis own fate. There is something tragic in the fact that this danger arises 
in nearly every case where a real spiritual deepening occurs in our midst, 
and that it comes precisely at times when we can least of all afford to let 
the world simply be the world. But it is not inevitable. Ii is true that 
we cannot serve God and Mammon ai the same time, but it is not true that 
we cannot love God and our neighbour ai the same time. 
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An innovation at this Conference was the considerable place given 
in the programme to religious art. The discussions on this subject 
made us all feel how we have kept our artistic interests separate from our 
faith, and how necessary and important it is to arrive at a Christian 
critique of ari. For art is not merely a hobby for aesthetically inclined 
people, but a language which may speak things of God. 


The Utrecht Conference on the World Council of the Churches 


The purpose of the Uirechi meeting was not the actual foundation 
of the World Council of the Churches, but the elaboration of its constitu- 
tion. What we have since Uirecht is therefore only: “the Provisional 
Commitiee of the Proposed World Council of the Churches”, a name 
which makes one think of Kierkegaard’s infinite qualitative difference 
between time and eternity. But since Utrecht there is good reason to 
believe that the Council will actually come into being and that the majority 
of Churches will join it. Hardly ever has an oecumenical meeting 
setiled so many difficult issues in such a shori time and with such 
remarkable unanimity. Ozford and Edinburgh have really made a 
difference | 

On the last evening of the Conference a number of delegates,including 
Dr. Moit and several other Federation people, spent_a pleasant hour at 
the club of the Utrecht Student “ Corps”. This should be a symbol of 
the relations which are to exist between the coming Council and studenis. 
There is no reason to plan for organic connections between the Council 
and the Federation, for the very genius of our Movement is that it is 
controlled by studenis. But there are many reasons why we should be 
deeply interested in this new oecumenical development. The mutual 
influences of the Council and the Federation upon each other are likely 
to be considerable. There will be many realms which the Council as an 
Official ecclesiastical body cannot enter, but in which a free movement 
of younger people can pioneer for the Council. Again the Federation 
will have to prepare the future leadership for the Council. 

On the other hand, the study work of the Council ought to have a 
definite bearing on the siudy carried on in our Movement. And the 
new emphasis on the Churches as the main agenis in the Oecumenical 
Movemeni puts us again before the question, whether nationally and 
internationally we have already done justice to the legitimate demand 
that we should not estrange students from the Church, but lead them io it. 
This implies, that we must make place increasingly for Church centred 
student groups in our midst, and ai the same time remain ian 
oecumenical in theory and practice. 
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The “ Entretien ” of the International Student Organizations 


The various international student organizations which meet regularly 
under the auspices of the International Institute of Intellectual Cooper- 
ation to discuss rather technical and organizational questions had felt that 
they ought to meet each other on a somewhat deeper level, and the “ Entre- 
tien” of Luxemburg on “the Mission of the University” had been 
arranged to meet this desire. The three days were all too short for the 
discussion of a theme of such importance plus the enjoyment of the 
extremely cordial hospitality of the Luxemburg Government. There 
were therefore few concrete resulis or definite agreemenis. Bui the 
meeting was valuable in that it made it clear that siudenis of completely 
different background can still discuss on the level of a common inierest 
in the University, and in that it helped us all to see the present University 
situation far more clearly than we can possibly see it from the angle of 
our particular movemeni. 

It was specially interesting to note that the deepest divergences arose 
in connection with the appreciation of totalitarianism. The issue was not 
so much between liberals and totalitarians (the outspokenly totalitarian 
countries were unfortunately not represented), but between those who 
consider that totalitarianism is wrong, both in its diagnosis of our cultural 
problem and in its solution, and those who agree with the totalitarians in 
their diagnosis but not in their solution. The former see no reason 
to make any fundamental change in our University system, for they have 
faith in the directive power of science, and culture is to them a highly 
individual matter. But the second group looks forward to a completely 
different type of University, for they agree with the iotalitarians in so far 
that they also feel the need of a “common measure” and believe that 
culture presupposes some generally accepted common values. According 
to them the task of the University is to prepare the way for a new integra- 
tion in the life of each nation and of the world by offering a more com- 
prehensive conception of life than it does today. 

The representatives of the Christian movements, thai is Pax Romana 
and the Federation, belonged largely to the second group, though they were 
not at one as to what is the legitimate function of the University. For 
Pax Romana the function of the University is to teach the truth ; for our 
delegates its function is to move in the domain of culiural and therefore 
relative values. 

The main lesson to be learned from these discussions was, that 
liberalism and individualism are far more alive in the University world 
than we are willing to admit, and that the desire for fundamental changes 
in our whole University system is at present only felt in relatively small 
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groups. This means among other things thai the task of forming 
groups with a sense of mission and with a common comprehensive 
conception of culture will largely fall on the shoulders of the student 
associations. On this point the Luxemburg discussions confirm some 
of the main conclusions at which we arrived in our Student World number 
on “ The University-Uniiy or Diversity ? ”. 


Vitter. 
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A Conversation with Rome 


Father Congar’s new book (Chrétiens Désunis, principes d’un 
cecuménisme catholique, Les Editions du Cerf, Paris) marks a new 
beginning in the discussion between Roman Catholic Christians and those 
of other confessions. We hope that this opportunity to come to grips 
with the real issues which divide us from each other, may not be lost and 
that many of our readers will not only read Father Congar’s book, but also 
make up their minds about his main theses. | In order to stimulate further 
discussion we publish two articles on the subject, the first from the 
Reformed standpoint, the second from the Anglican standpoint. 


A Reformed Answer 


Among the many publications which the “ oecumenical year ” 
1937 has given us dealing with the problem of the unity of the Church, 
there is certainly none of greater theological importance than Father 
Congar’s book on the principles of a Catholic oecumenism, entitled : 
Chrétiens désunis. This remarkable work, which bears the nihil 
obstat of the Dominican order and the imprimatur of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, gives a new orientation to the great interconfessional 
discussion and deserves thorough study by all who realize that more 
than ever today Catholicism puts a question to the other Christian 
confessions. In the remarks which follow we obviously cannot claim 
to deal with all the problems which it raises, nor to do justice to all 
the wealth it contains. We shall simply try to define the originality 
of Father Congar’s contribution and to indicate the main lines of a 
Protestant answer to his questions and challenges. 

This book is original because it tries to be fair. Discussion 
between Catholics and non-Catholics is unfortunately so poisoned by 
all kinds of complexes that an author whose chief care is to express 
nothing but the truth as he sees it is something of a pioneer. I do 
not say that Father Congar has always succeeded in his intention, for, 
as we shall see, he is not entirely free from prejudice ; but I do say 
that he has made a great effort to understand us, and that he has 
succeeded far better than the immense majority of his co-religionists 
who have spoken in the interconfessional debate. He knows Pro- 
testantism as well as it is possible to know it “ from outside ”, and he 
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makes himself judge it as generously as he can considering his own 
position. It is really refreshing to read in a Catholic book that the 
Reformation was “an essentially religious movement and an attempt 
to renew religious life at its source”; that the explanation of the 
Reformation as “ the longing which has urged different Reformers in 
turn to take a wife and lead a gay life ” does not even deserve to be 
refuted, or again to find in an appendix the very humble and very fair 
judgments of Pope Adrian VI and Cardinal Reginald Pole on the 
responsibility of Catholicism for the origin of the Reformation. 
And it is still more encouraging to note that our author never uses non- 
spiritual arguments, like that stupid argument (which we find reversed 
by certain Protestant writers) that Protestantism is already in a state 
of decomposition and will soon disappear. It is precisely because 
Father Congar invites us to discuss on the plane of fundamental 
convictions that we are compelled to listen to him and to take him 
seri usly. 

But if we are grateful for the attempt at fairness and generosity 
which we find in this book we still cannot say that we feel ourselves 
to be really understood. This Protestantism which Father Congar 
rejects is no longer a caricature of Protestantism, but it is not yet 
Protestantism in its fulness and truth. In saying this I am thinking 
not so much of a sentence which seems to me a lapsus calami, since it 
is so manifestly a relic of a type of Catholic polemic which the author 
himself rejects : “ Strong anti-Roman feeling is psychologically, if not 
ideologically, the most real element in the motives of our separated 
brethren for secession ” (p. 41), as of the fact that Father Congar 
approaches Protestantism psychologically and subjectively rather 
than theologically and objectively. He says for example that 
Luther only took account of his experience (p. 50) and that Calvin 
developed the sense of the sovereignty of God. But in all the pages 
devoted to Protestantism he does not say that the Reformers desired 
above all to return to the revelation of God given in the Bible. And 
when in another context he does at last speak about this fundamental 
article of the Protestant faith, he expresses himself with an irony 
that seems out of place in a book of so generous a nature. _ He says: 
“The mistake of those who would make the Canon the supreme 
criterion of faith is that they submit this faith in the last resort to the 
judgment of professors and not to the apostolic succession of authority 
as such ” (p. 229). And again: the Church “ herself discovers her real 
nature and law not by reading books or referring to texts, but by 
living and developing and recording what she thinks and what she is ” 
(p. 234). Why this irony just when Protestantism’s great question 
to Catholicism has to be answered ? The real oecumenical attitude 
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would have been to say frankly and clearly that Protestantism seeks 
to be the Church of the Bible, and that all the seniimenis religieux 
have no other meaning than that of response to Biblical revelation. 
If after having said that Father Congar had tried to prove that we 
are wrong, we should have listened to him with all our attention, for 
he would have touched us very profoundly. But when he takes his 
starting-point in the domain of religious psychology and says nothing 
_ of what is for us the essential point, he no longer discusses with us 
as we really are. He cannot console us by saying that the “ values 
wherein our separated brethren seek the armature and vitality of 
their religious life ” are “ often extremely interesting ”, for we claim 
to believe not in certain values — be they metaphysical or religious 
— but in the truth of God. It is strange that Father Congar, who 
rejects so energetically the “relativism ” which he thinks he finds in 
the Oecumenical Movement, should appear, at least in the categories 
of his oecumenical thought, much more of a relativist than Protestant 
theologians of today. And itis a pity that just when the Oecumenical 
Movement begins to leave the domain of relativities and to become 
truly theological, our Catholic brothers should continue to use these 
categories which are more psychological or philosophical than theo- 
logical and which are inadequate to express the real. data of the 
debate between the confessions. 

We must now turn to the most important aspect of Father Congar’s 
book — that is.to say, to his definition of the attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards the other Churches. Dealing with this subject he 
elucidates many points of the greatest interest. and reveals new 
horizons. We generally think that we know the Catholic conception 
of the Church and that we have not much to learn on this subject. 
But Father Congar shows us that we are wrong. The fact is that it 
is precisely its ecclesiology that Catholicism has most chances of 
developing and explicating. The Roman Church has fixed many 
loci of dogmatics, but the locus de Ecclesia has not yet been accurately 
fixed. The reason for this is not only that the Vatican Council had 
to rise just when it was about to embark on questions of ecclesiology 
properly so-called, but also because the Roman Church hesitates to 
define itself. Speaking of the reasons why his Church takes no part 
in the Oecumenical Movement, Father Congar says : “ The Church 
feels that she bears within herself riches which cannot be represented 
nor formulated ; she fears that she may be unable to define herself ” 
(p. 180). In the light of this sentence it is all the more significant that 
the author of this first sketch of a Catholic “ oecumenism ” should 
find himself confronted with the necessity (and we should call it a 
fortunate necessity) of basing his oecumenism on a very explicit 
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ecclesiology. Thus the Oecumenical Movement forces even the 
Churches which do not wish to be associated with it to express them- 
selves and in some sense to revise their thought about themselves. 
The word revision is not too strong. Father Congar explains to 
us that the result of controversies between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism was that Catholicism developed in a one-sided manner. Thus it 
has underlined the visible and hierarchical elements of the Church 
and its juridico-social aspect. At the Vatican Council an attempt 
was made to reach a richer and more profound definition, but on 


. account of external circumstances they were unable to dogmatize more 


than a single chapter, the one relating to the Pope. Thus the result 
of this Council was once more to emphasize “ the peculiar, unilinear 
and solitary character of modern ecclesiology ” (p. 40). That is why 
Catholic theologians turn today towards “the contemplation and 
study of the mystery of the Church in the fulness of all its aspects ”, 
in order to arrive at a more substantial and a more fundamentally 
‘Catholic ecclesiology (p. 40). 

It is impossible to give an adequate account of the ecclesiological 
developments to which Father Congar devotes a hundred pages of 
his book. This chapter is full of statements which repay close study. 
We shall limit ourselves to tworemarks. First of all, this ecclesiology 


_ shows us as clearly as possible that certain old arguments of Protestant 


polemics lose all their value in the presence of this new Catholicism. 
Before a conception of the Church which sees the Church primarily 
as the mystical body and the mystical lifeofChristin men, it is vain to 
repeat the old shibboleths that Catholic ecclesiology lacks spirituality 
and sees no further than the institutional and juridical side of the 
Church. I know well that the Church that Father Congar shows us 
is very far from the actual every-day Catholic Church, but I consider 
that we have no right to insist that they judge us on the strength of 
what we believe and desire and not of what we reject, if we do not 
give our Catholic brothers the same right. Henceforth, if we really 
wish to discuss with serious Catholics we must discuss their real 
conception of the Church which they seek to build and not the 
caricature of this conception which we see before our eyes, exactly as 
they see before their eyes the caricature of what we believe to be the 
real Reformed Church. 

Does this mean that we should accept and make our own this 
magnificent and impressive conception of the Catholic Church that 
modern theologians give us ?. Wecertainly should if we are convinced 
that it istrue. The only question to be discussed is no longer whether 
it is more or less spiritual, more or less democratic, or more or less 
monarchical, but whether it expresses the revealed truth, whether it 
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is defensible by reference to Holy Scripture. It is to this last question 
that we believe we must reply in the negative. It is true that Father 
Congar often refers to the Bible for support, but we have the impres- 


sion that he does not let it say all that it has to say,and above all,that — 


he does not see all the implications of the texts which he quotes. 
It is also true that there are to be found in these pages very profound 
definitions of the Biblical conception of the Church, for example, when ~ 
he says that divine life which is virtually given “is reserved and set, 
as it were, in parenthesis in the time, when Christ does not yet reign 
in glory and save souls as through fire ” (p. 80), or again : “ the Church 
is the body of Christ crucified . . . the Saviour — Christ is 
truly king, but, in him, the royal prerogatives are as it were dimmed 
and apparently almost extinguished, for the sake of his sacerdotal 
function of Saviour by the Cross ” (p. 279). But these great truths 
do not dominate the ecclesiological thought of our author, for he can 
also say the opposite of what we have just quoted, e.g. : “ The Church 
is the body of Christ, his glory, his human and collective visibility ” 
(p. 88), or “ the Church is as it were an extension or a manifestation 
of the Trinity ” (p. 68), or again : “ The Church is a theophany ” 
(p. 88). Thus this conception of the Church contains elements of a 
theology of glory as well as of a theology of the Cross. It differs from 
the ecclesiology of many other Roman Catholic authors in that it 
does not leave out the eschatological view and distinguishes clearly 
between the Church and the Kingdom of God. But it differs from 
Protestant ecclesiology in that it tries to combine ontology and escha- 
tology, the theology of glory and the theology of the Cross, instead of 
standing clearly on the ground (which seems to us Biblical ground) 
whence the Church is seen under the sign of faith, which is according 
to the Bible a firm assurance of things hoped for and the demonstration 
of things not seen. 

Father Congar distinguishes very clearly between the glorious and 
perfect Church on the one hand, and the Church on the earth and in 
time on the other hand, but the conclusion which he draws from this 
distinction is very different from the one we find in the Bible. The 
Church triumphant, he says, is the “ proper, homogeneous and co- 
natural” (p. 83) realization of the Church, and the.Church below 
is “the realization of it which is homogeneous and co-natural with 
humanity”. That is why the Church must “take the human and 
social form of all human communities ” and have “a _ hierarchical 
authority ” (p. 270). A rather strange conciusion when one reflects 
that in the Bible the provisional character of the Church and of 
all Christian existence is never considered as a reason to justify any 
adaptation of the Church to the world, but rather on the contrary, as 
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a reason to mistrust the world. As the substance of the Church is a 
revelation of things which “ entered not into the heart of man ”, so 
the life of the Church must not follow human law, but show that she 
is set apart by her Lord. The truth that we live in expectation and 
hope does not imply that we must settle down on earth, but that we 
must begin to live on earth as those who await their Lord. Father 
Congar accuses Protestants of not believing in the real gift, the actual- 
ly real gift of divine life in human nature and in the true incarnation 
(pp. 112-113), but we reply that the very real life that has been given 
to us by God is called faith, that the incarnation of Jesus Christ 
finds its explanation in the Cross, and that to believe in the coming 
of the Kingdom of God inevitably implies not conforming with the 
world and not building a permanent city, even though it be an 
ecclesiastical city. 

It is time that we speak of the oecumenical attitude defined 
in this book. Let us note in passing that the chapter on the ideology 
of Stockholm gives the impression of being somewhat out of date, for 
the oecumenism on a relativist basis which is described in this chapter 
certainly no longer represents the dominant current of the Oecu- 
menical Movement. Let us also note that the chapters on Anglicanism 
and Orthodoxy show an extremely profound knowledge of these con- 
fessions. But it is above all in the final chapters which treat of the 
very difficult question : “which in the eyes of the one and only 
Church, are the dissidents and the dissident Churches” and “ the 
broad lines of a concrete programme of Catholic oecumenism ”, that 
we find the most original thoughts and the most important definitions 
on the subject of the Catholic conception of the unity of the Church. 

First of all, the author shows that Christianity goes beyond the 
visible reality of the Church. Then he rejects the definition which 
allows that dissidents may belong to the soul of the Church without 
being a part of its body. The real answer to the question, according 
to him, is “ that one can be more or less a member of the Church and 
belong to it in different ways” (p. 284). Thus “the Church has 
members which seem almost strangers to her; they belong to her in- 
visibly, they belong to her incompletely, but they belong to her in a 
very real way ” (p. 292). A Protestant, for example, is “ Catholic ” 
through the grace of his baptism, and if at no time he sins against 
the light, “ he really has faith in Christ and he is really a member of 
his Church, even though he has not the true faith and is not, external- 
ly, a member of the true Church ” (p. 2¢0). And his case is “ obvious- 
ly much to be preferred to the case of the bad Catholic ”, although, 
“truth to tell, both of them are abnormal” (p. 293). Thus the 
conversion or return of a dissident is not a diminution or destruction 
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of what he already holds, but rather the accomplishment in him of a 
life which is made for this accomplishment (pp. 296-297). 

As for the dissenting Churches, they are not members of the 
Una Ecclesia, but “elements of a Church”, and they are that in 
varying degrees (p. 302). Protestants are farthest from the Church. 
That is why the only question for them is in practice the one of union 
with the Catholic Church, whereas for Eastern Christianity the question 
is rather of reunion of Churches, or of integration of Churches with the 
Church (p. 307). 

These ideas are not altogether new. We remember for example 
the famous letter of Pope Pius IX to the Emperor of Germany during 
the Kuliturkampf. But it is perhaps the first time that they have been 
so clearly developed with all that they signify for our oecumenical 
relationships. It is for example rather rare to hear a Catholic voice | 
telling us that “the element of purity in Protestant or Orthodox 
piety, or in this Pietas Anglicana which gives Anglicanism its real 
continuity, is lacking in the Catholic Church : not in its substance 
certainly, which is really Catholic, but in its expression and in its 
explication ” (p. 319), or that “Catholics really have something to 
learn from our separated brethren ” (p. 321). All this opens up very 
hopeful prospects for the future of our interconfessional discussions. 
It is true that the fundamental position of Catholicism does not 
change, but it is a very real progress that the spirit in which it defends 
its position is beginning to change, and that thus real conversation in 
sincerity and frankness is becoming possible. 

But in order to make this conversation really a dialogue and not 
only a series of monologues it is essential that the partners should 
reply to the questions which are put to them. Has Father Congar given 
us an example of such a Catholic answer to the questions put by the 
other confessions? We do not think so. In any case, we are still 
awaiting an answer to the questions which we have most at heart. 
It is not a real answer to say : Protestants “ are continuously setting 
up in opposition to each other things which ought to be kept 
together” (p. 343); or: the impression of Protestants that “in 
order to return to the Church they would need to leave at the 
door values which they could not legitimately disown” is false 
(p. 339); or: the Catholic Church affirms “also a transcendance, 
a sovereign liberty of God in His saving action” (p. 38); or 
again: the point is “to renounce Calvin and Barth, not when 
they affirm the sovereignty of God or express the feeling that 
divine things cannot adequately be compared with ours, but when 
they deny the free share of man in the work of salvation or the relative 
proportion and validity of the creature in regard to the gifts and 
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revelations of the hidden God ” (p. 322). For what we ask and what 
he does not explain to us, is how one can remain faithful to the 
theology of the Cross, if at the same time one insists on proclaiming a 
theology of Glory, how one can truly believe in the sovereignty of God 
if at the same time one admits a certain freedom of man apart from 
God, how one can really be obedient to the Bible, wher one reads it 
in the light of other things than itself, and how a Church can be an 
obedient Church, concretely obedient to Jesus Christ, if she considers 
that her law is within herself. It is not enough to affirm that all 
these truths happily complete one another. For we have reason to 
believe that in fact this great postscript added to the Word of God, 
that is to say all these things by which our Catholic brethren would 
complete the Gospel truth, takes away from this very truth its 
pungency, its real fulness, and finally its very substance. That is why 
we ask : show us, if you can, how in believing more, that is to say in 
accepting the accomplishment which you suggest to us, we should 
really have a greater and more real faith; until you have answered 
this question, we shall continue to believe that in fact this accomplish- 
ment is a diminution and in many respects a denial of the faith which 
our Church has received and still receives by listening only to the Bible. 

In conclusion we can say that Father Congar’s book is of very great 
importance in explaining the Catholic position in relation to the 
oecumenical problem, but that it is not yet the Catholic answer for 
which we are waiting, and which we should very much like to receive 
through his medium. While we are waiting for this answer we cannot 
do better than to try on our side to answer the great question put to 
us by the Catholic Church, which is : whether we really believe in the 
reality and the unity of the Church of Christ. 


W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT. 


An Anglican Answer 


“Certainly grave differences of doctrinal position exist ; but what 
makes them insuperable is the universal and preliminary assumption 
that they cannot be overcome. All the questions have been put and 
the answers given a long time ago ; but what has been lacking has been 
the desire that the answers should be effective, and the conviction that 
Catholic truth is at least possible. We must have no illusions; 
rightly or wrongly we Catholics are universally regarded as impossible 
people, our positions as untenable, our hierarchy as making impossible 
demands, and our Church as a whole as something imposing but 
undesirable. Malines, dominated by the great heart and Christian 
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love of Cardinal Mercier, imbued with the light of history and 
theology, has demonstrated the elementary fact that Catholics are 
possible brothers, and their Church a possible Church. 

If one day the working-class world returns to Christ in the 
Church, to what will that be due? Will it be due to the books which 
have completely refuted Marx? Perhaps. But the refutation has 
been made, the error has been unmasked and the dis-proofs abound 

What is lacking ? The feeling, tested by experience, that 
the Church is a possible and desirable home for the working class. 
If one day they do return, it will be due to those who, because they 
understood and loved them, were able to make them realize the 
possibility of Christianity. Unfortunately, there are still too many 
of us who know how to refute all the errors of the people, but who 
really do not love the people. If they want the people to return to us, 
it is at bottom in order ube it should not be said that too many souls 
have escaped their grasp? 

Malines has reopened possibilities which were closed. It has . 
begun to shew that Rome is something possible ” (pp. 211-212). 

This long quotation demonstrates the spirit in which Father 
Congar’s book is written. It is animated by a real love of souls, by a 
profound longing for unity, by a sincere desire to speak with “ the 
separated brethren ” in language which they can understand. Here is 
a Roman who is prepared to discuss with Christians of other Churches 
on the level, that is to say, as friends discuss with one another. True he 
repudiates in advance (p. xv1) any opinion which may be disavowed 
by his Church ; but this is an essential preliminary to any profitable 
oecumenical conversation with a Roman. He does not wish merely 
to express a personal opinion, but to speak to the “separated 
brethren ” about “ the thought of our Church, or at least about a line 
of thought in conformity with the Church”. Unlike some recent 
books published by Roman Catholics under pseudonyms, Chrétiens 
désunis is a sincere attempt to talk “ oecumenically ” on the part of a 
loyal Roman who is prepared to defend his position openly before his 
own authorities. The Nihil Obstat and Imprimaiur have been accorded 
toit. Roman authority may always take up an intransigent position ; 
in autocracies such arbitrary reversions are always a danger; but 
we non-Romans may rejoice that for the moment at least such opinions 
as those of Father Congar can find expression within the Roman 
Church, and it is now our duty to strengthen his position by replies 
which really do take account of the new possibilities which the 
publication of his book reveals. 


1 Break in the original text. 
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This is a particularly interesting book for Anglicans. Twice as 
much space is given to a discussion of Anglicanism as to the discussion 
of the Orthodox or Protestant Churches. There is also a measure of 
truth in Father Congar’s suggestion that the Faith and Order Move- 
ment is essentially an offspring of an Anglican conception of the 
Church, though he does not perhaps give sufficient weight to the fact 
that this conception is not exclusively held by Anglicans. Many 
pages are given to the attempt to demonstrate the inadequacy of 
Anglican ecclesiology ; but the surprising thing is that the basis of this 
attack often appears to be not far removed from the Anglican 
emphasis on comprehensiveness. What is new in the Oecumenical 
Movement of today is not only the recognition by each Church of the 
existence of Christians in other Churches, but a new stress on the 
importance of the different Churches as such and on the need of a 
visible embodiment of their unity. Anglicans have been among 
the first to emphasize this necessity. Now Father Congar explicitly 
rejects as inadequate Bellarmine’s description of the Church Militant 
Ecclesia est coetus hominum viatorem ejusdem fidei Christianae 
professionis et eorumdem sacrameniorum participatione adunatus sub 
regimine legitimorum pastorum ac praecipue Romani Poniificis 
(p. 241). “ This definition ”, he says, “ only refers to the two elements 
of which we have demonstrated the insufficiency : community of the 
theological virtues (vertus théologales) and of the sacraments, com- 
munity of government and of supreme head”. In addition it is 
essential that the parties should be paris of a whole and not a feder- 
ation only. “ A single people, a single Church actually exists where the 
parts of the whole have between themselves relations of mutual 
assistance towards a common end which is the good of the whole ” 
(des relations d’entr’aide en vue d’un bien commun qui est le bien du 


tout) (p.241')— ~ It is not sufficient to“write . |. .~ that unity 
depends on submission to the Roman see” (p. 261). To all this 
Anglicans can say “ Hear, Hear!” Further, we can claim that the 


whole tendency of this line of thought is the same as that of those 
Anglicans who have constantly opposed the disjunction of the 
“visible disunited ” and “invisibly united ” Church, and of all those 
Anglicans and non-Anglicans who have pressed for visible Reunion. 
But, of course, the usual Roman propagandist would go on to say : 
“We have this visible centre of unity in the Apostolic Chair of 
St. Peter.” Father Congar, however, as we have seen, regards that 
as being a quite inadequate answer. Naturally he does not make or 
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directly imply any criticism of the papal claims ; but our point is that 
the manner in which he demands a “ something more ” is the fruit of 
a far more comprehensive conception of the Church than that of the 
lawyers of the Vatican ; and that that conception is very near to the 
Anglican ideal. 

Father Congar uses two terms in this connection : The Catholica 
(pp. 53-54) and the unity of the Plenitude (p. 314). Thus he writes : 
“ The distinguishing quality of the Catholic Church is the development 
of an incredible diversity in the heart of unity . . . an almost 
infinite variety of religious experiences and a magnificent equilibrium 
of all the aspects of the truth. The Church stands for liberty and is 
called semi-pelagian; she stands for grace, and is called hostile 
to progress ; Harnack, who does not see from within the authentic 
synthesis, speaks of Complexio oppositorum. But the Church 
nourishes both Augustine, without being exactly augustinian, and 
Ignatius, without being exactly molinist ; she is the mother of these 
children who, taking from her their very special peculiarities, cannot 
legitimately assert them except by remaining in her bosom and by 
mutually recognizing one another as her true sons. On the other 
hand, the most beautiful religious experiences, and the most impressive 
truths run the risk of becoming heresies if they are not controlled by 
the life and\faith of all the Catholica” . . . (p. 53). “ Inthis 
sense, we consider that Lutheranism and Calvinism, taken not in their 
separated dogmatic development, but in their positive original religious 
inspiration, are truly capable of integration in the Church ” 

(p. 55). 

It is specially remarkable that in the next paragraph he goes on 
to say that “ all reform in the Church comes from the body, from the 
periphery ; even those which were carried through by the Popes 
were conceived, prepared and begun far from the papal tiara — or 
anterior to receiving the tiara”. He naturally adds that “reform 
cannot become the Church’s reform without the intervention of the 
Apostolic See”; but the point that movements of reform which are 
not within the life of a united Church become sects, is abundantly 
illustrated from history, and is related to such a remark as that 
of the Anglican Father Hebert that “we are all in schism” — 
including, of course, the Romans. 

It is interesting that having in the chapter on Anglicanism 
dismissed as a mere dream (pp. 224-225) the conception of the 
Reunited Church in which all the disunited Churches should be 
reintegrated to their mutual enrichment, in his own concluding 
chapter he uses almost the same words in speaking of the Plenitude 
of a “ Catholic Church ” to which all “ dissidents ” had been reunited 


: 
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(p. 312). “The point of departure of the movement for reunion 
; is a state of affairs in which brothers hold in undue isolation 
values and realities, which are intended by nature to develop in 
communion with all the other values or realities in the unity of one 
Plenitude (but) which are by themselves isolated, and thus always 
incomplete, often distorted and wounded, precarious and imperfect ” 
(p. 314). Moreover, Father Congar does not hesitate to include among 
examples of one-sided development the modern Roman Church itself 
(pp. 38-40). For example the effect on Rome of the controversy with 
Lutheranism is described as “the unilateral accentuation of the 
opposite element : God is, in a sense, at the disposition of the Church 


and of the moral man”. And he adds “ It is true : it is Catholic : 
but the full catholicity asserts also a transcendence, a sovereign 
liberty of God in His saving action”. A footnote refers to nine 


modern Roman Catholic writers who have described the one-sided 
development of modern Roman doctrine due to the stress of con- 
troversy. When elsewhere he points out that the conception of 
Catholica includes the totality of the spiritual experience, dogmatic 
foundations and liturgical tradition ; that it is in fact a qualitative and 
not a quantitative, an “ oecumenical ” and not an exclusively juridical 
and hierarchical conception, he is writing of something which cor- 
responds very closely to the Orthodox conception of Sobornost’.1 

In any case the discussion of the actual degree of “ Catholicity ” 
of the Orthodox and Anglican Churches follows the same lines as the 
discussions of Orthodox and Anglican writers on the same subject. 
That is to say, he makes a list of the characteristics of a truly Catholic 
Church, and then asks whether these “ marks ” are to be found in each 
existing Church. He explicitly condemns the famous branch theory 
(pp. 218-219), which admittedly has its limitations. But the method 
of discussion which he uses when he is talking realistically is that used 
by the originators of the branch theory. As far as the relations of the 
Orthodox and Roman Churches are concerned, even the conclusion 
is practically the same (for example p. 230, Note 3). 

But what of the incompatible juridical and controversial positions 
of the Roman Church? It would not be difficult to shew that the 
author’s own analysis of the results of schism and of the evils of undue 
theological systematization applies as much to his own Church as to 
the Reformed Churches. Indeed he goes far towards saying so 
himself (p. 92). “ We ourselves live only on part of our heritage 
and is it not then in us (en nous) that Christ is divided ? ” (p. 339). 


1 Compare the remarkable discussion of the nature of the magisiére aposto- 
lique vivant (pp. 232-233). This is implicitly differentiated from the authority 
of the Papacy in isolation. 
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Such an admission places the Church of Rome on the same level as 
other Churches : the level at which mutual discussion on an historical 
and theological basis is possible. And the end in view ? Something 
extraordinarily like the richer forms of the Anglican ideal of com- 
prehensiveness. 


Il. 


There are one or two criticisms to be made of the treatment of 
Anglicanism itself. First, there is the way in which he passes without 
warning from a description of Anglican ecclesiology in general, 
and particularly of the Anglo-Catholic wing, to a severe criticism of 
the speeches of the Bishop of Gloucester. The manner of treatment 
suggests that what Dr. Headlam says and does is the necessary and 
typical result in practice of Anglican theology. But Father Congar 
knows as well as we do that though Dr. Headlam is a bishop with 
great influence in these affairs, he remains one bishop among many, 
and that in fact the very attitude which is so criticized in this book 
(pp. 224-226), is criticized by many Anglicans as an excessive 
individual development on his part of one side of the Anglican 
tradition. Even so he is unfair to Dr. Headlam when he says that 
in his conception of Reunion “ each confession would remain what it 
is, intercommunion would be simply established, thanks to which 
each would learn and profit from all the others” (p. 224). We 
need only refer to Dr. Headlam’s own book, Christian Unity, to find 
such passages as : “ on the other hand the Christian Church should be 
one organic unity. If we are to be guided by the action of our Lord, 
or by the action of the Apostles, it is not to be a collection of separate 
and disorganized units, it is not to be a loose federation. It is to be 
one organic society which may carry out the analogy of the Church, 
which is the Body of Christ ; it is to have its ministry, its sacrament, 
its discipline, its Church order . . . ” (p. 86). If he sees that 
Dr. Headlam takes this position, Father Congar may understand 
better how irrelevant some of his criticisms are to the conception of 
the Church and of the Church of England which is taught in that large 
section of the Church which, even if it does not now support the 
Anglo-Catholic party, has nevertheless been influenced profoundly by 
the great succession of Anglo-Catholic theologians which begins in 
1595 with Richard Hooker. 

In this connection also we must remark that the criticism of the 
Anglican negociations with the Finnish Church (p. 205) are not well 
founded. Father Congar suggests that the intention was “thus to 


1 Reviewer’s italics. 


we sagen 
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consecrate the principle — which the Church doubtless proposes to 


extend to the non-conformist groups in the United Kingdom — of 
an equivalence in fact between the spiritual ministry of the sects 
and the sacramental order of the Church which issues from the 
hierarchical and apostolic Charisma”. But in fact negociations 
with the Church of Finland were able to reach a conclusion precisely 
because that Church was not in the same position as the English non- 
conformists ; for, while the latter had deliberately and for hundreds of 
years repudiated the “ historical episcopate ”, the Finnish Church had 
always in intention conserved the succession and had only lost it in fact 
accidentally at the end of the last century through the simultaneous 
death of all the bishops and the existence of political conditions which 
made consecration of a new bishop through another Episcopal 
Church impossible. 


Ill. 


Enough has, we hope, been said to demonstrate the exceptional 
interest of this book. One question remains. Is it an isolated jeu 
d@esprit or does it represent a large hody of thought in the Roman 
Church ? We can be sure of Father Congar’s sincerity. We have 
noted above the pains which he takes to emphasize his desire to speak 
as from within the Roman Church. Well will it be if his book is 
widely read therein, and if among Roman Catholics many hearts are 
found “ evangelical, brotherly, friendly ” (p. 329). Rome appears to 
have eventually censured the conversation of Malines (p. 209). 
Let us at any rate hope that this book will not in the end receive the 
same treatment. 

And what have we non-Romans to do on our side? Let us hear 
the appeal which is addressed to us and examine the book in the 
spirit in which it is written : 

“O my separated brothers! It is not that we may triumph over 
you that we call you to us; it is that we may enter together into the 
plenitude of communion, in Christ. It is not to take away from you 
whatever your poor treasures may be that we desire another loyalty 
for you; it is that we may live together on all the treasures of our 
Father. We do not want to see you abandon anything whatever of 
those Gospels which you have received ultimately from our common 
forefathers, but that you should know the plenitude wherein all 
parts fulfill themselves in unity. Emphatically we do not desire 
to justify ourselves at your expense, but that we should both be right, 
that we should be right together, that we should realize together, 
shoulder to shoulder, each supported by the other and necessary to 
the other, the Catholicity of all that is of Christ. We do not ask 
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you to sacrifice anything of what, already, is of Him, but to renounce 
what is partial in order to find the whole, so that we may possess 
together the plenitude of his heritage. We wish that you and we 
should together share in the one Catholica reconciled to God in the 
blood of our Lord : Communicare Orbi Terrarum : 
(As St. Augustine says) “As for me, I do not say as that man did : 

Lord, bid my brother divide the inheritance with me; but : Lord, bid 
my brother share the inheritance with me ” (pp. 323-325). 


FRANCIS HOUSE. 


The Russian Student Christian Movement in Esthonie 


The following extracts from a recent report on the work of the Russian 
S.C.M.inEsthonia give a vivid picture of the conflict between Christianity 
and atheism among the Russians in the Baltic countries. Space forbids 
to tell the whole story of the work of the Movement, but it should be noted 
that it includes various forms of social activity (Kindergartens, dormi- 
tories, workshops) and especially of rural work. A description of this 
rural movement is given in Rose Terlin’s Social Study and Action in the 
Student Christian Movement (see Advertisement). 


Over 92.000 Russians live within the boundaries of the “ free 
Esthonian democratic state ”. Over two thirds (65.428) of the 
entire Russian population of Esthonia are peasants. The majority 
of the Russian population live in the Petseri region (39.821) and on the 
shores of the river Narova and of the lakes Peipus and Pskov (12.628). 
In the cities there live about 27.000 Russians. 

Regardless of the war and revolution that had taken place, Russian 
life in that part of Europe bears many traits of the old pre- 
revolutionary mode of life. This is especially true with regard to 
family life. “ New tendencies ” and even “ very modern tendencies ” 
do penetrate into daily life, yet profound conservatism of habits 
exists along with the wireless and with the desire to “catch up with 
modern times ” 

The nearness of Soviet Russia is strongly felt. The Soviet radio, 
Soviet literature, press, films, etc., have a strong influence, especially 
on the younger people, a great number of whom idealize life in 
Soviet Russia and believe in its “creative effort ”. Most of them, 
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however, know but little about the actual conditions there. Young 
people are reluctant to give up their dream of “a beautiful land ” 
where all opportunities seem to be open before the young. Moral 
considerations are not very acute with them — none of them are 
really revolted at the idea of mass executions, of the loss of thousands 
of human lives in connection with such “colossal undertakings ” as 
the White Sea channel, etc. Most of them do not even understand 
why one should be revolted at this at all. 

There is a significant difference between the young people in the 
‘town and in the village. The former are more apt to accept “ ready- 
made ” ideas. Rural youth, or at least their natural leaders, want to 
think for themselves. They strive to build their life according to what 
they believe in as their ideals. Yet purely theoretical discussions 
seem to them to be a mere expression of coldness of the heart and of 
lack of inner strength. Another point to be noted in this connection 
is the inner mistrust on the part of the village youth of all that comes 
from the city. 

Religious and especially Church social life, is far from perfect. 
The leading réle in the parishes is played by those who are the richest, © 
though not the best spiritually. The priests’ efforts are checked by 
the fact that they depend for their living upon the parish people, or 
rather on the leaders of parish life. 

Parishes often count two to five thousand persons. Villages 
belonging to the same parish are sometimes scores of kilometers one 
from the other. Yet the parish cannot afford to pay for an assistant 
priest. In many cases even the one priest lives on a semi-starvation 
standard, especially if he has a large family. Other members of the 
Church staff — deacons and readers, cannot help the priest very much, 
for they have to earn their livelihood elsewhere, and in most cases 
are available for Church work only on Sundays. 

Yet in the face of this weakness of Church life and of all the 
defects of parish social life, the religious spirit is keenly alive in the 
people. The young people, especially in the country, instinctively 
feel that real and full truth may be found only in a Christian world- 
view and activity. Some individuals among these young people are 
indeed astonishing in their intensive religious life. Some of them 
make great sacrifices in order to save up the necessary sum to pur- 
chase such books as The Confession of St. Augustin, Works of St. John 
Chrysostom, etc. Among such persons there arise spontaneously 
circles for religious readings. 

Spiritual thirst is so great that every visit of any “ preacher ” 
collects considerable audiences, who listen with equal attention to 
those who “ preach well ”, and those who do not (Gal. iv. 17). - 
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Summer Conferences of the Movement 


The Summer Conferences more and more take on the character of 
apologetic gatherings where believers meet with non-religious and 
even with the anti-religious. Up to 200 people attend such con- 
ferences, many of whom are not merely indifferent to religion, but 
even actively hostile to it, and declare that they have come “ in order 
to take cognisance of our foe ”. The Movement members are a mere 
handful as compared to thevast mass of those indifferent and hesitant, 
or even hostile. Yet, the greater our anxiety at the Conference, the 
stronger the prayer and faith in God’s help. The 1937 Summer 
Conference was the hardest of all. There we had for the first time a 
whole group of young “godless” and with great conviction and 
passion defended atheism as a factor of progress and creation. All 
their weapons came into play — “the myth of Christ”, “ contra- 
dictions of science and religion ”, “ helplessness of Christianity ”, etc. 
It is difficult, without having had personal experience of such 
encounters, to realize the difficulty of dealing with such a situation. 
The opponents throw out ready-made and flippant phrases which at 
first sound very convincing to those who are generally ignorant in 
matters of religion — “The Gospels are full of contradiction ”, 
“ Scientific research has showed up that the story of Christ isa myth ”, 
“The Gospels have been written in the Third Century ”, etc. 

At the end of the first day of contact with atheists, there was a 
feeling of disappointment and bitterness at one’s own helplessness on 
the part of the faithful who felt the difficulty of dealing with direct 
godless attacks. The following days, however, brought great comfort 
and satisfaction. Papers were presented on Atonement, on Godman- 
hood, on Christianity and Culture, on the rdle of Christianity in 
History, etc. The prayerful life of the Conference was strengthened 
: Every day brought fuller and fuller realization of the divine 
truth of Christianity. At the end, all experienced the caim and strong 
conviction of the power and truth of Christianity. Their experience 
was probably similar to that of the early Christians when the hostile 
and reluctant world first heard of Christ the Saviour. Some members 
of the Conference, people with considerable educational background, 
commented later that they had never before so fully realized what 
Christianity stood for and what it meant for the world. Even the 
atheists, in their own way, had to admit the victory of Christianity. 
At the closing meeting, they declared that they had no idea the 
Christians were so well “ armed ” for the defence of their “ delusion ” ; 
that they would spend the winter in training and studying for a better 
attack at the next Summer Conference. Incidentally, the young 
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atheists had insisted that struggle against Christianity is essential in 
order to ensure happiness and joy in life. Yet the Conference, along 
with its intense prayerful life, was one full of healthy and youthful 
mirth. On the seashore there went on heated competitions in volley 
ball ; swimming was an important feature ; late in the evenings, when 
it was still light thanks to the beautiful Northern “ white nights ”, 
songs were sung by a choir of members of the Conference ; during the 
Conference, there was a special evening devoted to the memory of 
Pushkin ; a paper was read, followed by reading and even acting of 
some of Pushkin’s works. 

On the last day of the Conference the overwhelming majority of 
all those present partook of the Holy Communion. This was a day 
when all experienced the uncomparable joy of “one heart” and of the 
light of Christ’s Resurrection, which illuminates the first chapters of 
the Acts. 

As a result of this Conference it has been decided to hold the forth- 
coming Conferences as missionary and apologetic encounters with the 
world ; to choose the most acute problems of the day as the central 
subject and to give a positive Christian answer to them. 

Furthermore, the decision was taken to mark each Conference 
by the publication of a good book by one of our contemporary 
authors. In order to achieve this, every member of the Conference 
is to give, as a loan, a certain sum, according to his or her means, 
which is to be refunded in case the publication “pays its way ”. This 
year, the collection produced over £10, and this money is being used 
to publish a book on art by the well known Russian art critic, 
V. V.. Weidlé. 

It has also been decided to hold a special Conference for young 
people working in factories. Such a Conference was held later in 
August near Narva, since Narva is an industrial centre with a con- 
siderable number of working youth. 

The Summer Conference of 1937 was our first experiment of a joint 
conference for students and rural youth. On the whole, it was a very 
successful experiment. At the suggestion of representatives of the 
rural youth, it has been decided that in future the Christian Movement 
of Rural Youth is to unite with the Student Christian Movement, 
and to become an autonomous part of the latter. 

The total cost of the Conference, including rent, food, travel 
expenses of the invited clergy, amounted to £40. This was more 
than covered by the payments of part of the members — it proved 
possible to cover the board of thirty persons from the balance of this 
fund and even to save up £2.10/- toward the above mentioned 


Conference for industrial youth. 
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The Conference of Industrial Youth 


We had not anticipated to have any great success in this first 
attempt. Conditions of factory work and the life of these young 
people tend to give them a sense of the hopelessness of their condition. 
Work — always at the same machine; life —- always in the same 
barrack (house for workmen, divided into tiny flats with a common 
kitchen for ‘each floor); always in the same petty world of narrow 
interests. ‘“ Once a workman, always a workman.” Suchan attitude 
leads either to a sense of revolt, or to day-dreams. The image of the 
U.S.S.R. which the radio daily describes as “ the best country in the 
world” where “a man breathes freely ”, where he is “ the master of his 
boundless motherland” gives a tangible form to these dreams, 
as already referred to in the first pages of this report. 

We expected about twenty to thirty people, yet eighty applied 
for permission to attend. We had to refuse some of them, as we had 
decided to set an age limit and to accept those over twenty-four. 

The Conference lasted a day and a half (a week-end) and had as 
its aim to help the young people to realize that faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ really does make a man the master of the world. This 
aroused the young people. This became especially evident at the 
“hour of questions and answers ” when any one could send in his or 
her questions. These anonymous scraps of paper opened up a com- 
plex inner world. “Do not religion and science differ with regard 
to the origin of the world?” “ What is the difference between God in 
the Old Testament and God in the New Testament?” “Is culture 
possible without God?” “Is war admissible from a Christian point 
of view?” “What is the soul?” etc. This meeting lasted four 
hours, yet it was not possible to give exhaustive answers to all 
questions. 

As a result of this Conference the young people realized the 
possibility of an interesting community life, of a way out of their 
spiritual solitude. A new world opened up before them, a world of 
new relationships between people ; the joy of meeting people in God 
and through God. 

After the Conference in Narva, a series of the so-called “ Move- 
ment evenings ” were held. The evening began by a brief devotional 
service, followed by a talk on a Gospel theme, and ended by an 
address on the contemporary state of the Christian world, on the 
problems facing the Christians generally and the Orthodox in par- 
ticular. Most of those attending these evenings were factory work- 
men, who had heard about the Conference. Factories where they 
work and live are about two to two and a half kilometers away from 
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the town and the buses do not run in the evening, whereas most of 
the participants had to be at work by 6 a.m. on the following morning. 
Yet it was they who said that “this time was well spent indeed ”; 
and “it would be such a pity to miss a single one of these evenings ” 

Several study circles have arisen as a result of these meetings, yet 
it has not been possible to help in their activities for the lack of a 
proper worker who could give his time to this. 


“ Days of spiritual religious awakening ” 


These “ Days ” are a new type of united activity on the part of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood referred to above, of the parishes and of the 
Movement. In some village, chosen because of its geographical 
position as a centre, a conference would be organized, with participa‘ 
tion of the best possible lecturers and spiritual leaders. All the rural 
population of the entire region is well notified of the forthcoming event. 
People come to these conferences from as far as several scores of 
kilometers away. Membership in the Conferences is very varied — 
all age groups are represented, from adolescents to old men and even 
nursing mothers who come with their babies. Three hundred to 
seven hundred persons are present. The Conferences last four to 
five days and Church services are held daily. 

The Conferences are a most responsible sector of the “ world front ” 
for Christ’s Name. The great war and the civil war have left deep 
traces which are alive even to this day. There is scarcely a village 
which does not bear the scars of these past days. Patches on Church 
walls, foundation stones of houses burnt down and never rebuilt, 
graves of those shot either by Reds or Whites, tumuli with crosses 
marking the place of common graves of the victims of the typhoid 
epidemic — all this reminds one of the past. And in the words 
of many of the speakers there sounds a stubborn and angry refusal to 
believe in the truth of Christianity. They quote many terrible facts, 
and one has to justify Christianity in the face of these facts capable to 
disconcert even an ardently believing heart, to defend Christ’s Name in 
the face of the unrighteousness of Christians 

At the meetings, hundreds follow intensely all the phases of the 
encounter of the Faith with the dark passion of atheism. One sees 
how in these painful encounters — spiritual tournaments — is being 
decided the eternal fate of many. Again and again are fulfilled the 


words of St. Simeon : “ . . . is set for the fall and for the 
resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be con- 
tradicted . . . that our of many hearts thoughts may be reveal- 


ed ” (Luke ii. 34-35). 
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These meetings this year have taken place in five villages with a 
total attendance of three thousand people. 

There is one very disquieting drawback in this work — there are 
no means to strengthen and to follow up the spiritual awakening of 
these “Days”. It would be necessary to found study circles, to 
carry on a systematic religious work. A special worker would be 
needed for this. The “Brotherhood ”, with the approval of the 
Church authorities, maintains two missionaries, yet the field is so 
large that these two men can carry out no organization work apart 
from direct preaching in the villages. The budget of such a worker 
would require about a hundred pounds, but it has not been possible, 
so far, to raise this fund. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


So this is Missions 


THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN THE NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD. By H. 
Kraemer. Edinburgh House Press, London, 1938. Price : 8s. 6d. 


Good books are books which make you feel that you knew 
practically nothing about a certain subject until reading them. 
Kraemer’s book written in view of the Madras Meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council performs this function in an exceptional 
way. He succeeds in making his reader feel that all that he thinks he 
knows about Missions is less than half of the real picture. And he 
does this by portraying the missionary task as a task far more 
complex, far more impossible, but also far more worth while, far more 
interesting (in the true sense of that term), and far more compelling 
than we had ever dared to think. It is as if a new dimension is 
added to our view of Missions. 

At times the richness of content and the heavy artillery of his 
style tend to be overwhelming. But fortunately the situation is most 
often saved by the freshness of his images or the concreteness of his 
illustrations. His refreshing realism acts again and again as an 
antidote to the baroque elements in his manner of expressing himself. 

Kraemer believes that “the Christian Church is not at the end 
of its missionary enterprise in the non-Christian world, but just at the 
beginning”. Consequently he does not conceive of the missionary 
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movement as an old-fashioned movement which must somehow be 
kept going, but as a very young movement which, after its first 
period of somewhat haphazard experimentation, is just entering upon 
a period of greater maturity, of greater depth and of greater clarity. 
And he proceeds therefore to outline the theology and the practical 
strategy on which missionary activity should be based during the 
coming decades. He does not, however, leave us with some general 
principles, but tries to show what these principles imply for the 
missionary approach to each of the main regions where Christian 
missions are at work. It is this combination of the theoretical and 
the practical interests, and this balance between the “systematic ” 
and the “ pastoral ” concerns, which make his book so unique, both 
in the realm of theological and in that of missionary literature. 
Kraemer is therefore specially interested in the whole problem 

of “adaptation”. When he comes to speak of the theological aspect 
of that problem, he gives us a very full analysis of the discussions 
about “natural theology ” and “ points of contact ” which have been 
the daily bread of Continental theologians during the last few years. 
It is, however, unfortunate that the chapter on this very burning 
subject (how burning it is we can see from the history of the Con- 
fession of the Barmen Synod in Germany !) contains some statements 
which confuse rather than clarify the real issue. Kraemer makes it 
clear that Barth does not deny that God works outside the Biblical 
sphere of revelation, but criticizes him for refusing to discuss how( 
this happens. But to our surprise we find a little later that Kraemer 
makes a statement which goes even further than Barth’s declarations, 
for he says : “ To indicate systematically and concretely where God 
revealed Himself and wrestled and wrestles with man in the non- 
Christian religions is not feasible ”. Barth would surely agree with 
the word “ systematically ”, for that is precisely what he means by his 
refusal to introduce natural revelation into the domain of Christian 
theology. But I am not sure that Barth would agree with the word 
“concretely ”, for there are surely concrete cases, such as the one of 
Paul on the Areopagus, when the Christian must dare to affirm that 
God has worked or is working through means other than the Christian 
revelation. Similarly the reason for the protest against those who 
deny the theological relevance of “points of contact” remains 
obscure, for Kraemer arrives exactly at the same conclusion as those 
whom he criticizes. This conclusion (p. 140) that “the one point of 
contact is the disposition and the attitude of the missionary ” is 
almost identical with the conclusion which Barth reaches in his 
discussion with Emil Brunner (see p. 61 of Nein). What seems to 
Kraemer a theological difference, is really a difference of function. 
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Barth, the theologian, contends, that the point of contact is not a 
proper subject of systematic theology, and Kraemer agrees. Kraemer, 
the missionary, contends, that missions must somehow make 
contact with men and that they must do so through persons, and 
Barth surely does not object. 

When he discusses the practical issues involved in the missionary 
approach, and the contacts between the missionary and the people to 
whom he is sent, Kraemer is at his very best. He shows that the 
hope that the indirect influence of Missions on the various cultures 
is going to lead to a Christian permeation and thus to prove a pre- 
paratory stage for the full Christianization of these cultures, is naive. 
And he cuts the Gordian knot of the discussion between the advocates 
of adaptation in the sense of assimilation to non-Christian conceptions 
and the staunch defenders of the accepted Western forms of faith 

and life, by making it clear that they are both wrong. For the 
first sacrifice Christian truth, but the second identify the treasure 
with the earthen vessel. The answer is : “genuine translation of 
Christianity into indigenous terms so that its relevancy to their con- 
crete situations becomes evident. Genuine translation presupposes a 
thorough grasp of what Christian truth is and of the material in which 
it must be expressed.” And it becomes clear from the next chapter 
which discusses the missionary approach to the various regions that 
this is not just a clever formula, but a vital conviction which sheds 
new light on intricate missionary situations and contains the dynamic 
needed for building Churches which will be truly Christian and truly 
evangelistic. 

Students who have come to think of Missions as the proper concern 
for sowing circles and bazars, should read and re-read this book. 
They will soon discover that the trouble is not that Missions are a 
hobby for dull people, but rather that we ourselves are too dull to see 
them in their true light as God’s great work in His world. 


Vo seas 


Relevant Christianity 


THE CHRISTIAN FaitH. By J.S. Whale. S.C.M. Press, London, 1938. 
Price : 3s. 6d. 


This volume, containing six broadcasts given over the B.B.C., 
on the meaning of the great doctrines of the Christian Faith will prove 
an immensely valuable handbook for study circles of undergraduate 
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students. It is a simple, lucid and yet cogent analysis, persuasively 
spoken, and appropriately lacking in erudition. John Whale not only 
believes that Christianity is relevant to the immediate problems 
confronting man, he knows how to state that relevancy in compelling 
terms. This is a difficult task, for a creed which is true for all men 
at all times, frequently seems irrelevant to a given mayAat a given 
time. 

Two elements of this analysis of the Christian faith deserve special 
comment. One is the author’s position concerning the nature of sin, 
and the other is his discussion of commitment as the heart of the 
Christian faith. In discussing the meaning of the Cross, the author 
defines sin as “ ultimately more than rebellion against God ; it is the 
attempt to destroy God”. There is not really a distinction for the 
Christian between rebellion against God and attempting to destroy 
God. For the “no” which is rebellion is a “no” spoken to God, 
Who alone has the right to command “ Yea ” from His subjects. The 
distinction is rather whether man’s “ Yea ” is to the good he sees, 
which he calls God — or whether it is to God, Who is the source of all 
good, known and unknown. This distinction becomes important 
in the light of the nature of man revealed by the Cross. Man, forever 
‘seeking to destroy God and enthrone himself as the centre of the 
universe, dare not trust only what he calls “ the good ” to give himself 
to. The Christian position is more true to the nature of man than 
the purely ethical position. Man must give himself to God Who 
judges not only his evil, but his virtues. That is why religion (the 
conscious bond between man and God) must be the source of ethics, 
and not vice versa as the humanists claim. John Whale’s emphasis 
on the nature of sin as the effort to destroy God is a profound Christian 
truth, not sufficiently emphasized in this day. 

The author stresses the necessity for commitment of the life to 
God as the very centre and heart of the Christian faith. “ Our holy 
religion does make an absolute demand on us ” — the demand for the 
“complete commitment of our wills to the will of God”. In some 
places, Mr. Whale refers to this commitment as to the will of God 
and in other places it is to Jesus Christ. It may seem like quibbling 
to many Christians to draw a distinction here. Commitment to 
Jesus Christ has meant, however, for too many Christians the taking 
of specific acts and utterances of Jesus, given in a specific historical 
situation, as absolute patterns for life. They have given their 
loyalty to a specific ethic of Jesus. Furthermore, it has too often 
meant the acknowledgement of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, and 
stopped there — an intellectual commitment. Jesus himself con- 
stantly pointed men beyond loyalty to himself as an end to loyalty to 
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God. “Why callest thou me good? No one is good save God.” 
“ Not everyone who sayeth unto me, ‘ Lord, Lord’, shall enter into 
the Kingdom of God, but he that doeth the will of my Father.” This 
is not to say that Jesus is not the supreme revelation of God in history ; 
he is surely at least that. But his own unqualified devotion was to 
God, and his mission was to proclaim salvation to men through the 
same radical and total loyalty to doing the will of God. In his final 
chapter, “the heart of the matter”, the author points to the rdle 
which man plays in relation to his own salvation — the réle of impor- 
tuning God, i.e., of desiring with the whole heart and mind to sell all 
that one has to buy the pearl of great price. God gives his greatest 
riches only when we have acknowledged our deepest poverty and come 
to Him stripped of all other securities so that our salvation is truly 
in Him. In stressing as of final importance this act of man in 
relation to his salvation, John Whale stresses a crucial factor which 
certain theologies, stressing only the action of God, have obscured. 

This review cannot be concluded without reference to a skill 
which makes John Whale’s writing such delightful reading, i.e., his 
knowledge of and ability to use effectively a wealth of unusual 
quotations, often from the most unlikely sources. These illustrations 
and quotations are always so much to the point that they never stand 
out as “ purple patches ”. They enrich the writing and add much to 
the pleasure of reading. 


1 eg 


Cursed be the Man, that trusteth in Man 


Beyond TraGepy. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s, New 
York, 1937. Price : $ 2.00. 


The dynamite in the thought of Reinhold Niebuhr is his faith in 
“the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, not of the philosophers ”. 
His main affirmations, and precisely those which seem most unusual 
are really based on a rediscovery of central Biblical truths which had 
been forgotten or obscured by modernism. But until the publication 
of his last book, these foundations of his thought had to be sought 
between the lines of his writings. The great value of Beyond Tragedy 
consists in the fact that they are now laid bare and are clearly 
articulated. 

In spite of his strong criticisms of the individualism and other- 
worldliness of Protestant Orthodoxy (does he not mean Pietism rather 
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than Orthodoxy ?), Niebuhr is very much a Reformation Protestant. 
The main themes of his work are the themes of the Reformers : trust 
in the grace of God, but not in the goodness of man and the denial 
of all attempts to seek in man, in man’s civilization or in man’s 
Church a place of ultimate security. For Niebuhr, as for Luther 
and Calvin, the conviction that “even a man who lives by grace 
remains finite and sinful, and the Church which he builds is a very 
human institution ”, is not merely one among many theological 
propositions, but the basic factor in the situation of the Christian. 

One could wish that the emphasis of these “sermonic essays ” 
were more on exegesis and less on the analysis of our modern scene. 
For the pages which are devoted to exposition are exceptionally 
incisive and are written in a more straightforward and direct style 
than the discursive passages with their innumerable “isms ” and too 
frequent paradoxes. Those essays which come nearest to real sermons 
are the very best of the series. 

One wonders whether the danger of abstraction in Niebuhr’s 
style does not hang together with a peculiarity of his thought. He 
makes it very clear that he believes in the truth of the great Christian 
doctrines, such as those of Creation, the Fall, the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection. But he speaks of them as mythical explanations. 
And since he does not explain just what he means by myth and what 
is its relation to history, the impression is somewhat created that these 
truths all belong to the realm of idea rather than of historical reality. 
This impression is strengthened by the fact that one misses the note 
of God’s actual dealings with His people and His intervention in the 
world, the note of the apostolic phrase : “ we cannot but speak the 
things which we saw and heard ”. God has not only given us know- 
ledge of Himself, He has actually entered into history. The “ beyond 
tragedy ” of the Christian hope is finally dependent on those realities 
which are historical and at the same time more than historical. 

We hope that Niebuhr will have occasion in his forthcoming 
Gifford lectures to deal fully with this point, and we believe that when 
he deals with it as biblically as he has dealt with the problem of sin, 
he will rid himself of the element of abstraction which still appears in 
his thought today. 

Beyond Tragedy shows once more that he has a very peculiar and 
unique mission to fulfil in the present theological and oecumenical 
situation, and that all of us whether Americans or Continentals, lay- 
men or theologians need to listen to him. 


Weveibcibic 
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Pacifists and Non-Pacifists Unite ! 


WaR AND THE CHRISTIAN. By C. E. Raven. S.C.M. Press, London, 
1938. - Price : 5s. 


Canon Raven deserves the applause of both pacifist and non- 
pacifist Christians for this volume, which represents a genuine 
achievement in Christian statesmanship. It is written out of the 
burning conviction of an ardent pacifist with utmost frankness, and 
yet presents the non-pacifist case more adequately and fairly than 
non-pacifists generally do themselves. In a sense, this is one of the 
fruits of the Oxford Conference, in which Canon Raven was a valuable 
member of the Commission which dealt with the problem of war — 
valuable not only for his able championing of pacifism, but likewise 
for his willingness to listen and understand those who do not share his 
views. The book seems written in haste, and contains many general- 
izations which might be challenged (for instance the Archbishop of 
York is accused of heresy for rejecting the New Testament !), but these 
merely add to the lively and provocative character of the book. 

It is not the réle of a reviewer to discuss the relative merits of the 
four positions set forth in War and the Christian. Insofar as the 
author is advocating absolute pacifism, it may be pointed out that 
the weakest chapter is that on “ Pacifism and Practical Affairs ”. 
This chapter is given over to rather obvious answers to the stock 
arguments used against pacifists. There is no guidance here to the 
political issues confronting pacifists. Presumably the Peace Pledge 
Union did not support the Prime Minister when he shook the big stick 
at Hitler on the week-end of May 20-22. But what policy did they 
advocate for the preventing of war in Central Europe by the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia ? Presumably the absolute pacifists do not support 
the foreign policies of Hitler and Mussolini, yet their policy at the 
moment is exactly the peace formula offered by Hitler in a speech on 
March 31, 1936, when he urged that the way to prevent war was for 
the democracies to isolate every conflict and have nothing to do with 
it. Presumably the Peace Pledge Union supported the non-inter- 
vention plan in Spain; but what answer have they to the evidence 
that this plan has been worse than a mere mistaken political strategy 
in that it has offered a cloak of moral pretentions behind which the 
chicanery of certain powers could be hidden and the Republican 
Government of Spain actually betrayed ? Even in the most un- 
compromising pacifism one cannot escape being involved in the guilt 
and corruption of which war is merely a particularly violent and more 
obvious form. 
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Many pacifists declare that they have no answer to these questions, 
that the strength of pacifism lies not in its ability to offer an 
immediately practical solution to the thorny questions of economics 
and politics which are the causes of modern wars, but rather that they 
are a “ saving remnant ” which looks to a far future for the vindication 
of its present policies. The difficulty is, however, that the character 
of the future is being determined by the policies of today. There 
is no deus ex machina in history. The absolute pacifists would state 
their case more effectively if they attempted to deal with the actual 
economic and political issues. It is a striking feature of Canon 
Raven’s book that these are not mentioned once in relation to the 
problem of modern war. To be sure, the author is dealing with the 
question of war in relation to Christians who are not of a common 
mind on these technical questions, or even on the issue of justice. 
But that is precisely the weakness of the Christian witness in this crucial 
area of peace and war. We tend too much to centre our discussions 
around the question of what we shall do when war comes, rather than 
on finding the basis for common action to prevent war and deal with its 
causes. Canon Raven is a wise pacifist when he concludes his book 
with an appeal for such common study and action by Christians now. 

There is one feature of his position which is largely there by 
implication, but which is characteristic of many pleas for pacifism 
on a religious basis today. That is the stress on sacrificial elements of 
pacifism, on the possibility of martyrdom, and a tendency to mono- 
polize the full meaning and experience of the Cross for pacifists. 
But love which is seen purely in terms of altruistic self-sacrifice is 
probably socially less valuable than a love which struggles for justice 
and equality among men, in which love expresses itself. And with 
reference to martyrdom, one might venture the opinion that any 
martyrdom accepted in advance is open to suspicion. Surely, the 
realization of the meaning of the Cross is not limited, even in war- 
time, to the pacifists. Canon Raven does not really need these 
questionable arguments, for his case is strong enough without them. 

Canon Raven points to the danger of a schism in the Church over 
the question of absolute pacifism. But this isnot enough. We must 
plead not to avoid a schism, but rather that the Church should give 
the same recognition, moral, and, if necessary, material support to 
its members who are conscientious objectors on grounds of the 
Christian gospel, as it gives to its members in military service. 

War and the Christian is strongly recommended to S.C.M. and 
Church study circles as one of the most able, fair, and up-to-date 
analyses of this crucial question confronting Christians that has yet 
appeared. 1 emia 2 
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Praying for Society 


PRAYER AND THE SOCIAL Revo.uTion. By J. S. Hoyland. S.C.M. 
Press, London, 1938. Price : 3s. 6d. 


Out of his experience in working with the unemployed in the 
distressed areas of England and Wales, the author of this book has 
come to the conclusion that class-exploitation, on a large scale over 
a long period of time, is chiefly responsible for the ills which beset 
mankind today: poverty, unemployment, insecurity, war. Mr. 
Hoyland feels very deeply and personally the meaning of poverty and 
unemployment in the life of the worker, and he has a vivid sense of 
the horror of modern warfare. While he affirms that “class- 
exploitation is responsible for the evils of modern society ”, he eschews 
any economic or political solution on the grounds that the true causes 
of this (economic) phenomenon are psychological. The solution he 
offers, therefore is prayer. This volume is an analysis of the Lord’s 
Prayer as a “ little understood and little used mode of psychological 
action which must be brought into play against the anti-social motive 
of personal profit which is hurrying mankind towards its destruction ”. 

The book is therefore a curious mixture of Quakerism, the Oxford 
Group and Christian Science. Mr. Hoyland feels that the Christian 
task is simpler now that we have dictators — “ we know, and know 
by name, for whom we should pray. The need is not so much for a 
diffused prayer on behalf of populations and legislatures, but for a 
concentrated prayer . . . on behalf of a few”. Selfish greed 
being a symptom of psychological sickness, the “fundamental 
motivation ” of dictators and industrial magnates must be changed 
from “reckless selfishness armed with force to that of Divine good- 
will”. When captains of industry and dictators respond to this 
Divine good-will, then problems of war, the class struggle, unemploy- 
ment, etc., will all be solved! This is one place where this reviewer 
rises to the defense of capitalists. To say that they and they alone 
are morally evil, and that they operate on a conscious will-to-power is 
to miss the whole complex character of the social problem, even where 
it is a psychological problem. For if one thing is clear it is the sense 
of righteousness, of being the guardians of law, order and culture which 
characterizes not only this ruling-class, but every ruling class. If 
Mr. Hoyland has read the speeches and writings of Hitler he has surely 
been impressed by the sense of righteousness, indeed of being 
appointed by God as the instrument of world salvation which 
characterizes his whole sense of destiny. If we are to save the world 
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by psychology, we must at least be good psychologists. The solution 
of the problem lies not alone in changing the will of capitalists and 
dictators. Rather it is one of preventing individuals from having so 
much power over the lives and destinies of millions, whether they have 
this power through individual control of the means of production or 
individual political control. For no one individual or even group of 
individuals, however motivated by “good-will”, can resist the 
corruptions and pretensions of power. And this is precisely the 
economic and political problem which Mr. Hoyland so quickly 
dismisses. 

Christianity does affirm that there can never be a wholly good 
society without men of good-will, but it also affirms that no earthly 
society, however Christian its pretensions, can be equated with the 
Kingdom of God. “No one is good, save God ”; all the gods have 
feet of clay. 

We are not Christians because in our Faith we possess an 
instrument to cut life cleanly from death, love from hate. Good and 
evil are all mixed up in human life. Our very righteousness “is as 
filthy rags”. Orthodox Christianity is thus more pessimistic than 
liberal Christianity, but at least it does not suffer from utopianism 
and sentimentality. 

In Prayer and the Social Revolution, the author reduces the will of 
God (which it is the function of prayer to seek) too simply to “ serving 
the poor and needy ”. This is the whole content given to the will 


of God and to the mission of Jesus. “Sin ”, he says, “is not trans- 
gression against this or that morallaw . . . it is the failure to 
serve the least and weakest of humanity ”. ‘“ Jesus remained true 


to his réle of ‘ambulance work’ in spite of every inducement to 
become an active revolutionary.” One suspects there would have 
been no Calvary if sin were only failure to minister to the needs of the 
poor and if “ambulance work ” was the réle played by Christ in 
history. There are two striking contradictions in the two solutions 
offered by the author. He offers (p. 26) an excellent analysis of the 
evils of charity. Yet his whole answer to the problem, as far as it 
involves action, is charity (aid to the unemployed and to the victims 
of war). While he castigates the individualism of modern Christian- 
ity, his solution is nevertheless individualistic, transforming one by 
one the wills of capitalists and dictators. Even if it is a group of 
people praying for this transformation, the solution is none the less 
individualistic. 

This book, nevertheless, will be valuable, for the experience of the 
author, his deep sincerity, and his vivid sense of the evil and 
corruption of bourgeois society must surely prick the consciences of 
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complacent Christians. We do need to pray more about the social 
aspects of evil in the world, to seek God’s will for the nations — but 
let us not prejudge, either for ourselves or others, what the commands 


are which God may lay upon us. 
Revi 
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DID CHRIST REALLY LIVE ? 
By H. G. Wood, D.D. 5s. net. 


An examination of the Christ-myth theory by an expert historian and 
New Testament scholar. 


FIVE MINUTES TO TWELVE 
The Spiritual Significance of Oxford and Edinburgh. By 
Dr. Adolf Keller. 2s. net. 


“Tt is five minutes to twelve in the course of world history.” So Dr. Keller 
maintains. The hour challenges the Church to seize what may be its last 
opportunity by taking the Gospel seriously. Against the background of the 
world’s situation, the book sets the emergence of the Christian Church as a 
living world force in a pagan environment. 

Dr. Keller is well known as a writer and a speaker in Europe, America and 
Britain. A Swiss by birth, he holds a position of leadership in modern 
Christendom. This is a stirring and prophetic book. 


THIS CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By J. S. Whale, D.D., President of Cheshunt College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Believers and unbelievers can hardly fail to profit by reading these 
addresses with their evident sincerity, their honest facing of difficulties, 
and their keen sense of the realism and relevance of the Christian Gospel.” 
Church Times. 


PAUL OF TARSUS 
By T. R. Glover, author of “ The Jesus of History”. New 
cheap edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


“JT feel sure that in this work of genius — for it is nothing less — he has 

given us the real Paul, and the real Paul is very unlike the figure traditionally 

presented for our acceptance both by Catholic and Protestant theologians.” 
Church of England Newspaper. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PERSONALITY : In the Light of Psycho-. 
logy and Religion 
By Grace Stuart, M.A., B.Litt. With an Introduction by 
Professor L. W. Grensted. 5s. net. 


Modern psychology has something new to teach us about the building of 
personality. It not only tells us to love our neighbour ; it tells us why we 
have found it difficult and how we may do it better. This untechnical book 
is intended primarily for the ordinary thoughtful reader, but it is also worthy 
of attention by experts. 
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